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MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


FEBRUARY, 1885. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE ELIOT! 


Tue illustrious woman who is the 
subject of these volumes makes a 
remark to her publisher which is at 
least as relevant now as it was then. 
Can nothing be done, she asks, by 
dispassionate criticism towards the 
reform of our national habits in the 
matter of literary biography? “Is it 
anything short of odious that as soon 
asa man is dead his desk should be 
raked, and every insignificant memo- 
randum which he never meant for the 
public be printed for the gossiping 
amusement of people too idle to re- 
read his books?” Autobiography, she 
says, at least saves a man or a woman 
that the world is curious about, from 
the publication of a string of mistakes 
called Memoirs. Even to autobio- 
graphy, however, she confesses her 
deep repugnance unless it can be 
written so as to involve neither self- 
glorification nor impeachment of others 
—a condition, by the way, with which 
hardly any, save Mill’s, can be said to 
comply. “I like,” she proceeds, “ that 
He being dead yet speaketh should have 
quite another meaning than that” 
(iii. 226, 297, 307). She shows the 
same fastidious apprehension still more 
clearly in another way. “I have de- 
stroyed almost all my friends’ letters 
to me,”’ she says, “ because they were 
only intended for my eyes, and could 
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only fall into the hands of persons who 
knew little of the writers, if I allowed 
them to remain till after my death 
In proportion as I love every form of 
piety—which is venerating love—] 
hate hard curiosity ; and, unhappily, 
my experience has impressed me with 
the sense that hard curiosity is the 
more common temper of mind” 
(ii. 286). There is probably little 
difference among us in respect of 
such experience as that. 

Much biography, perhaps we might 
say most, is hardly above the level of 
that “ personal talk,” to which Words- 
worth sagely preferred long barren 
silence, the flapping of the flame of 
his cottage fire, and the undersong of 
the kettle on the hob. It would not, 
then, have much surprised us if George 
Eliot had insisted that her works 
should remain the only commemora- 
tion of her life. There be some who 
think that those who have enriched 
the world with great thoughts and 
fine creations, might best be content 
to rest unmarked “ where heaves the 
turf in many a mouldering heap,” 
leaving as little work to the literary 
executor, except of the purely crema- 
tory sort, as did Aristotle, Plato, 
Shakespeare, and some others whose 
names the world will not willingly let 
die. But this is a stoic’s doctrine; 
the objector may easily retort that 
if it had been sternly acted on, we 
should have known very little about 
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Dr. Johnson, and nothing about 
Socrates. 

This is but an ungracious prelude to 
some remarks upon a book, which 
must be pronounced a striking success. 
There will be very little dispute as to the 
fact that the editor of these memorials 
of George Eliot has done his work with 
excellent taste, judgment, and sense. 
He found no autobiography nor frag- 
ment of one, but he has skilfully 
shaped a kind of autobiography by a 
plan which, so far as we know, he is 
justified in calling new, and which 
leaves her life to write itself in ex- 
tracts from her letters and journals. 
With the least possible obtrusion from 
the biographer, the original pieces are 
formed into a connected whole “that 
combines a narrative of day-to-day 
life with the play of light and shade 
which only letters written in serious 
moods can give.” The idea is a goo 
one, and Mr. Cross deserves great 
credit for it. We may hope that its 
success will encourage imitators. Cer- 
tainly there are drawbacks. We miss 
the animation of mixed narrative. 
There is, too, a touch of monotony in 
listening for so long to the voice of 
a single speaker addressing others who 
are silent behind a screen. But Mr. 
Cross could not we think, have 
devised a better way of dealing with 
his material: it is simple, modest, and 
effective. 

George Eliot, after all, led the life 
of a studious recluse, with none of 
the bustle, variety, motion, and large 
communication with the outer world, 
that justified Lockhart and Moore 
in making a long story of the lives of 
Scott and Byron. Even here, among 
men of letters, who were also men of 
action and of great sociability, are not 
all biographies too long? Let any 
sensible reader turn to the shelf where 
his Lives repose; we shall be sur- 
prised if he does not find that nearly 
every one of them, taking the present 
century alone, and including such 
splendid and attractive subjects as 
toethe, Hume, Romilly, Mackintosh, 
Horner, Chalmers, Arnold, Southey, 


Cowper, would not have been all the 
better for judicious curtailment. Lock- 
hart, who wrote the longest, wrote 
also the shortest, the Life of Burns ; 
and the shortest is the best, in spite 
of defects which would only have been 
worse if the book had been bigger. 
It is to be feared that, conscientious 
and honourable as his self-denial has 
been, even Mr. Cross has not wholly 
resisted the natural and besetting 
error of the biographer. Most people 
will think that the hundred pages of 
the Italian tour (vol. ii.), and some 
other not very remarkable impressions 
of travel, might as well or better have 
been left out. 

As a mere letter-writer, George 
Eliot will not rank among the famous 
masters of what is usually considered 
especially a woman’s art. She was 
too busy in serious work to have 
leisure for that most delightful way 
of wasting time. Besides that, she 
had by nature none of that fluency, 
rapidity, abandonment, pleasant volu- 
bility, which make letters amusing, 
captivating, or piquant. What Mr. 
Cross says of her as the mistress of 
a salon, is true of her for the most 
part as a correspondent :—* Playing 
around many disconnected subjects, 
in talk, neither interested nor amused 
her much. She took things too seri- 
ously, and seldom found the effort of 
entertaining compensated by the gain” 
(iii. 335), There is the outpouring of 
ardent feeling for her friends, sobering 
down, as life goes on, into a crooning 
kindliness, affectionate and honest, 
but often tinged with considerable 
self-consciousness. It was said of 
some one that his epigrams did honour 
to his heart ; in the reverse direction 
we occasionally feel that George 
Eliot’s effusive playfulness does 
honour to her head. It lacks sim- 
plicity and verve. Even in an invi- 
tation to dinner, the words imply a 
grave sense of responsibility on both 
sides, and sense of responsibility is 
fatal to the charm of familiar cor- 
respondence. 


As was inevitable in one whose 
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mind was so habitually turned to the 
deeper elements of life, she lets fall 
the pearls of wise speech even in short 
notes. Here are one or two :— 

“My own experience and develop- 
ment deepen every day my conviction 
that our moral progress may be mea- 
sured by the degree in which we sym- 
pathise with individual suffering and 
individual joy.” 

“Tf there is one attitude more 
odious to me than any other of the many 
attitudes of ‘ knowingness,’ it is that 
air of lofty superiority to the vulgar. 
She will soon find out that I am a 
very commonplace woman.” 

“Tt so often happens that others 
are measuring us by our past self 
while we are looking back on that 
self with a mixture of disgust and 
sorrow.” 

The following is one of the best 
examples, one of the few examples, of 
her best manner :— 


“T have been made rather unhappy by my 
husband’s impulsive proposal about Christmas. 
We are dull old ‘persons, and your two sweet 
young ones ought to find each Christmas a 
new bright bead to string on their memory, 
whereas to spend the time with us would be 
to string on a dark shrivelled berry. They 
ought to have a group of young creatures to 
be joyful with. Our own children always 
spend their Christmas with Gertrude’s family ; 
and we have usually taken our sober merry- 
making with friends out of town. Illness 
among these will break our custom this year ; 
and thus mein Mann, feeling that our Christmas 
was free, considered how very much he liked 
being with you, omitting the other side of the 
question— namely, our total lack of means to 
make a ~~) Joyous meeting, a real festival, 
for Phil and M . I was conscious of 
this lack in the very moment of the proposal, 
and the consciousness has been pressing on 
me more and more mernny A ever since. Even 
my husband’s affectionate hopefulness cannot 
withstand my melancholy demonstration. So 
pray consider the kill-joy proposition as en- 
tirely retracted, and give us something of 
yourselves only on simple black-letter days, 
when the Herald Angels have not beea raising 
expectations early in the morning.” 


This is very pleasant, but such pieces 
are rare, and the infirmity of human 
nature has sometimes made us sigh 
over these pages at the recollection of 
the cordial cheeriness of Scott’s letters, 
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the high spirits of Macaulay, the grace- 
ful levity of Voltaire, the rattling 
dare-devilry of Byron. Epistolary 
stilts among men of letters went out 
of fashion with Pope, who, as was 
said, thought that unless every period 
finished with a conceit, the letter was 
not worth the postage. Poor spirits 
cannot be the explanation of the stiff- 
ness in George Eliot’s case, for no 
letters in the English language are 
so full of playfulness and charm as 
those of Cowper, and he was habitu- 
ally sunk in gulfs deeper and blacker 
than George Eliot’s own. It was some- 
times observed of her, that in her con- 
versation, elle s’écoutait quand elle 
parlait—she seemed to be listening to 
her own voice while she spoke. It 
must be allowed that we are not 
always free from an impression of 
self-listening, even in the most caress- 
ing of the letters before us. 

This is not much better, however, 
than trifling. I dare say that if a 
lively Frenchman could have watched 
the inspired Pythia on the sublime 
tripod, he would have cried, Elle 
sécoute quand elle parle. When 
everything of that kind has been said, 
we have the profound satisfaction, 
which is not quite a matter of course 
in the history of literature, of finding 
after all that the woman and the 
writer were one. The life does not 
belie the books, nor private conduct 
stultify public profession. We close 
the third volume of the biography, as 
we have so often closed the third 
volume of her novels, feeling to the 
very core that in spite of a style that 
the French call a/ambiqué, in spite of 
tiresome double and treble distillations 
of phraseology, in spite of fatiguing 
moralities, gravities, and ponderosities, 
we have still been in communion with 
a high and commanding intellect, and 
a great nature. We are vexed by 
pedantries that recall the précieuses of 
the Hétel Rambouillet, but we know 
that she had the soul of the most heroic 
women in history. We crave more 
of the Olympian serenity that makes 
action natural and repose refreshing, 
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but we cannot miss the edification of 
a life marked by indefatigable labour 
after generous purposes, by an un- 
sparing struggle for duty, and by 
steadfast and devout fellowship with 
lofty thoughts. 

Those who know Mr. Myers’s es- 
say on George Eliot will not have 
forgotten its most imposing passage :—- 


‘*T remember how at Cambridge, I walked 
with her once in the Fellows’ Garden of 
Trinity, on an evening of rainy May ; and she, 
stirred somewhat beyond her wont, and taking 
as her text the three words which have been 
used so often as the inspiring trumpet-calls of 
men,—the words God, Immortality, Duty,— 
pronounced, with terrible earnestness, how in- 
conceivable was the jirst, how unbelievable 
the second, and yet how peremptory and abso- 
lute the third. Never, perhaps, had sterner 
accents affirmed the ry of impersonal 
and unrecompensing law. listened, and 
night fell; her grave, majestic countenance 
turned toward me like a Sibyl’s in the gloom ; 
it was as though she withdrew from my grasp, 
one by one, the two scrolls of promise, and 
left me the third scroll only, awful with in- 
evitable fates.” 


To many, the relation, which was 
the most important event in George 
Eliot’s life, will seem one of those irre- 
trievable errors which reduce all talk 
of duty to a mockery. It is inevit- 
able that this should be so, and those 
who disregard a social law have little 
right to complain. Men and women 
whom in every other respect it would 
be monstrous to call bad, have taken 
this particular law into their own 
hands before now, and committed 
themselves to conduct of which “ mag- 
nanimity owes no account to pru- 
dence.” But if they had sense and 
knew what they were about, they 
have braced themselves to endure the 
disapproval of a majority fortunately 
more prudential than themselves. The 
world is busy, and its instruments are 
clumsy. It cannot know all the facts ; 
it has neither time nor material for 
unravelling all the complexities of 
motive, or for distinguishing mere 
libertinage from grave and deliberate 
moral misjudgment; it is protecting 
itself as much as it is condemning the 
offenders. On all this, then, we need 
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have neither sophistry nor cant. But 
those who seek something deeper than 
a verdict for the honest working pur- 
pose of leaving cards and inviting to 
dinner, may feel, as has been observed 
by a contemporary writer, that men 
and women are more fairly judged, if 
judge them we must, by the way in 
which they bear the burden of an 
error, than by the decision that laid 
the burden on their lives. Some idea 
of this kind was in her own mind 
when she wrote to her most intimate 
friend in 1857, “If I live five years 
longer, the positive result of my ex- 
istence on the side of truth and good- 
ness will outweigh the small negative 
good that would have consisted in my 
not doing anything to shock others” 
(i. 461). This urgent desire to balance 
the moral account may have had some- 
thing to do with that laborious sense 
of responsibility which weighed so 
heavily on her soul, and had so equi- 
vocal an effect upon her art. What- 
ever else is to be said of this particular 
union, nobody can deny that the pic- 
ture on which it left a mark was an 
exhibition of extraordinary self-denial, 
energy, and persistency in the culti- 
vation and the use of great gifts and 
powers for what their possessor be- 
lieved to be the highest objects for 
society and mankind. 

A more perfect companionship, one 
on a higher intellectual level, or of 
more sustained mental activity, is no- 
where recorded. Lewes’s mercurial 
temperament contributed as much as 
the powerful mind of his consort to 
prevent their seclusion from degene- 
rating into an owlish stagnation. To 
the very last (1878) he retained his 
extraordinary buoyancy. “ Nothing 
but death could quench that bright 
flame. Even on his worst days he 
had always a good story to tell; and 
I remember on one occasion in the 
drawing-room at Witley, between two 
bouts of pain, he sang through with 
great brio, though without much voice, 
the greater portion of the tenor part 
in the Barber of Seville, George Eliot 
playing his accompaniment, and both 
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of them thoroughly enjoying the fun”’ 
(iii, 334). All this gaiety, his inex- 
haustible vivacity, the facility of his 
transitions from brilliant levity to a 
keen seriousness, the readiness of his 
mental response, and the wide range 
of intellectual accomplishments that 
were much more than superficial, made 
him a source of incessant and varied 
stimulation. Even those, and there 
were some, who thought that his gaiety 
bordered on flippancy, that his genial 
self-content often came near to shock- 
ingly bad taste, and that his remini- 
scences of poor Mr. Fitzball and the 
green-room and all the rest of the 
Bohemia in which he had once dwelt, 
too racy for his company, still found 
it hard to resist the alert intelligence 
with which he rose to every good 
topic, and the extraordinary heartiness 
and spontaneity with which the whole- 
some spring of human laughter was 
touched in him. 

Lewes had plenty of egotism, not to 
give it a more unamiable name, but it 
never mastered his intellectual sin- 
cerity. George Eliot describes him as 
one of the few human beings she has 
known who will, in the heat of an 
argument, see, and straightway con- 
fess, that he is in the wrong, instead 
of trying to shift his ground or use 
any other device of vanity. “The 
intense happiness of our union,” she 
wrote to a friend, “is derived in a 
high degree from the perfect freedom 
with which we each follow and de- 
clare our own impressions. In this 
respect I know xo man so great as 
he—that difference of opinion rouses 
no egotistic irritation in him, and that 
he is ready to admit that another ar- 
gument is the stronger, the moment 
his intellect recognises it” (ii. 279). 
This will sound very easy to the dis- 
passionate reader, because it is so ob- 
viously just and proper, but if the 
dispassionate reader ever tries, he may 
find the virtue not so easy as it looks. 
Finally, and above all, we can never 
forget in Lewes’s case how much true 
clevation and stability of character 
was implied in the unceasing rever- 
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ence, gratitude, and devotion with 
which for five-and-twenty years he 
treated her to whom he owed all his 
happiness, and who most truly, in his 
own words (ii. 76), had made his life a 
new birth. 

The reader will be mistaken if he 
should infer from such passages as 
abound in her letters that George 
Eliot had any particular weakness for 
domestic or any other kind of idolatry. 
George Sand, in Lucrezia Floriani, 
where she drew so unkind a picture 
of Chopin, has described her own life 
and character as marked by “a great 
facility for illusions, a blind benevo- 
lence of judgment, a tenderness of 
heart that was inexhaustible; conse- 
quently great precipitancy, many mis- 
takes, much weakness, fits of heroic 
devotion to unworthy objects, enor- 
mous force applied to an end that 
was wretched in truth and fact, but 
sublime in her thought.” George Eliot 
had none of this facility. Nor was 
general benignity in her at all of the 
poor kind that is incompatible with a 
great deal of particular censure. Uni- 
versal benevolence never lulled an 
active critical faculty, nor did she 
conceive true humility as at all con- 
sisting in hiding from an impostor that 
you have found him out. Like Cardi- 
nal Newman, for whose beautiful pas- 
sage at the end of the Apologia she 
expresses such richly deserved admira- 
tion (ii. 387), she unites to the gift of 
unction and brotherly love, a capacity 
for giving an extremely shrewd nip to 
a brother whom she does not love. Her 
passion for Thomas-a-Kempis did not 
prevent her, and there was no reason 
why it should, from dealing very faith- 
fully with a friend, for instance (ii. 271) ; 
from describing Mr. Buckle as a con- 
ceited, ignorant man; or castigating 
Brougham and other people in slashing 
reviews; or otherwise from showing 
that great expansiveness of the affec- 
tions went with a remarkably strong, 
hard, masculine, positive, judging head. 

The benefits that George Eliot gained 
from her exclusive companionship with 
a man of lively talents were not with- 
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out some compensating drawbacks, 
The keen stimulation and incessant 
strain, unrelieved by variety of daily 
intercourse, and never diversified by 
participation in the external activi- 
ties of the world, tended to bring about 
a loaded, over-conscious, over-anxious 
state of mind, which was not only not 
wholesome in itself, but was incon- 
sistent with the full freshness and 
strength of artistic work. The pre- 
sence of the real world in his life has, 
in all but one or two cases, been one 
element of the novelist’s highest success 
in the world of imaginative creation. 
George Eliot had no greater favourite 
than Scott, and when a series of little 
books upon English men of letters was 
planned, she said that she thought that 
writer among us the happiest to whom 
it should fall to deal with Scott. But 
Scott lived full in the life of his fellow- 
men. Even of Wordsworth, her other 
favourite, though he was not a crea- 
tive artist, we may say that he daily 
saturated himself in those natural ele- 
ments and effects, which were the 
material, the suggestion, and the sus- 
taining inspiration of his consoling and 
fortifying poetry. George Eliot did 
not live in the midst of her material, 
but aloof from it and outside of it. 
Heaven forbid that this should seem 
to be said by way of censure. Both 
her health and other considerations 
made all approach to busy sociability 
in any of its shapes both unwelcome 
and impossible. But in considering 
the relation of her manner of life to 
her work, her creations, her medita- 
tions, one cannot but see that when 
compared with some writers of her 
own sex and age, she is constantly 
bookish, artificial, and mannered. She 
is this because she fed her art too ex- 
clusively, first on the memories of her 
youth, and next from books, pictures, 
statues, instead of from the living 
model, as seen in its actual motion. 
It is direct calls and personal claims 
from without that make fiction alive. 
Jane Austen bore her part in the little 
world of the parlour that she described. 
The writer of Sylvia's Lovers, whose 
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work George Eliot appreciated with 
unaffected generosity (i. 305), was the 
mother of children, and was surrounded 
by the wholesome actualities of the 
family. The authors of Jane Lyre 
and Wuthering Heights passed their 
days in one long succession of wild, 
stormy, squalid, anxious, and miser- 
able scenes—almost as romantic, as 
poetic, and as tragic, to use George 
Eliot’s words, as their own stories. 
George Sand eagerly shared, even to 
the pitch of passionate tumult and 
disorder, in the emotions, the aspira- 
tions, the ardour, the great conflicts 
and controversies of her time. In 
every one of these, their daily close- 
ness to the real life of the world has 
given a vitality to their work which we 
hardly expect that even the next gene- 
ration will find in more than one or 
two of the romances of George Eliot. 
It may even come to pass that their 
position will be to hers as that of 
Fielding is to Richardson in our own 
day. 

In a letter to Mr. Harrison, which 
is printed here (ii. 441), George Eliot 
describes her own method, as “the 
severe effort of trying to make certain 
ideas thoroughly incarnate, as if they 
had revealed themselves to me first 
in the flesh and not in the spirit.” 
The passage recalls a discussion one 
day at the Priory in 1877. She 
was speaking of the different methods 
of the poetic or creative art, and said 
that she began with moods, thoughts, 
passions, and then invented the story 
for their sake, and fitted it to them ; 
Shakespeare, on the other hand, picked 
up a story that struck him, and then 
proceeded to work in the moods, 
thoughts, passions, as they came to him 
in the course of meditation on the 
story. We hardly need the result to 
convince us that Shakespeare chose the 
better part. 

The influence of her reserved fashion 
of daily life was heightened by the 
literary exclusiveness which of set 
purpose she imposed upon herself. 
“The less an author hears about 
himself,” she says, in one place, “ the 
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better.” “It is my rule, very strictly 
observed, not to read the criticisms on 
my writings. For years I have found 
this abstinence necessary to preserve 
me from that discouragement as an 
artist, which ill-judged praise, no less 
than ill-judged blame, tends to produce 
in us.” George Eliot pushed this re- 
pugnance to criticism beyond the per- 
sonal reaction of it upon the artist, and 
more than disparaged its utility, even 
in the most competent and highly train- 
ed hands. She finds that the diseased 
spot in the literary culture of our time 
is touched with the finest point by the 
saying of La Bruyére, that “the 
pleasure of criticism robs us of the 
pleasure of being keenly moved by 
very fine things” (iii. 327). “It seems 
to me,” she writes (ii. 412), “much 
better to read a man’s own writings, 
than to read what others say about 
him, especially when the man is first- 
rate and the others third-rate. As 
Goethe said long ago about Spinoza, ‘ 1 
always preferred to learn from the man 
himself what he thought, rather than 
to hear from some one else what he 
ought to have thought.’” As if the 
scholar will not always be glad to do 
both, to study his author and not to 
refuse the help of the rightly prepared 
commentator; as if even Goethe him- 
self would not have been all the better 
acquainted with Spinoza, if he could 
have read Mr. Pollock’s book upon 
him. But on this question Mr. Arnold 
has fought a brilliant battle, and to 
him George Eliot’s heresies may well 
be left. 

On the personal point whether an 
author should ever hear of himself, 
George Eliot oddly enough contradicts 
herself in acasual remark upon Bulwer. 
“T have a great respect,” she says, 
“for the energetic industry which has 
made the most of his powers. He has 
been writing diligently for more than 
thirty years, constantly improving his 
position, and profiting by the lessons 
of public opinion and of other writers ” 
(ii. 322). But if it is true that the 
less an author hears about himself the 
better, how are these salutary “lessons 


of public opinion ” to penetrate to him 4 
“Rubens,” she says, writing from 
Munich, in 1858 (ii. 28), “ gives me 
more pleasure than any other painter 
whether right or wrong. More than 
any one else he makes me feel that 
painting is a great art, and that he 
was a great artist. His are such real 
breathing men and women, moved by 
passions, not mincing, and grimacing, 
and posing in mere imitation of pas- 
sion.” But Rubens did not concen- 
trate his intellect on his own ponder- 
ings, nor shut out the wholesome 
chastenings of praise and blame, lest 
they should discourage his inspiration. 
Beethoven, another of the chief objects 
of George Eliot’s veneration, bore all 
the rough stress of an active and 
troublesome calling, though of the 
musician, if of any, we may say, tha: 
his is the art of self-absorption. 
Hence, delightful and inspiring as 
it is to read this story of diligent and 
discriminating cultivation, of accurate 
truth and real erudition and beauty, 
not vaguely but methodically inter- 
preted, one has some of the sensa- 
tions of the moral and intellectual 
hothouse. Mental hygiene is apt to 
lead to mental valetudinarianism 
“The ignorant journalist’ may be 
left to the torment which George 
Eliot wished that she could inflict on 
one of those literary slovens whose 
manuscripts bring even the most phi- 
losophic editor to the point of exasper- 
ation: ‘I should like to stick red- 
hot skewers through the writer, whose 
style is as sprawling as his hand- 
writing.” By all means. But much that 
even the most sympathetic reader finds 
repellent in George Eliot’s later work 
might perhaps never have been, if Mr. 
Lewes had not practised with more 
than Russian rigour a censorship of the 
press and the post office which kept 
every disagreeable whisper scrupu- 
lously from her ear. To stop every 
draft with sandbags, screens, and cur- 
tains, and to limit one’s exercise to a 
drive in a well-warmed brougham with 
the windows drawn up, may save a few 
annoying colds in the head, but the end 
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of the process will be the manufacture 
of an invalid. 

Whatever view we may take of the 
precise connection between what she 
read, or abstained from reading, and 
what she wrote, no studious man or 
woman can look without admiratior 
and envy on the breadth, variety, 
seriousness, and energy, with which 
she set herself her tasks and executed 
them. She says in one of her letters, 
“there is something more piteous al- 
most than soapless poverty in the 
application of feminine incapacity 
to literature” (ii. 16). Nobody has 
ever taken the responsibilities of litera- 
ture more ardently in earnest. She 
was accustomed to read aloud to Mr. 
Lewes three hours a day, and her 
private reading, except when she was 
engaged in the actual stress of com- 
position, must have filled as many 
more. His extraordinary alacrity 
and her brooding intensity of mind, 
prevented these hours from being that 
leisurely process in slippers and easy 
chair which passes with many for the 
practice of literary cultivation. Much 
of her reading was for the direct pur- 
poses of her own work. The young 
lady who begins to write historic 
novels out of her own head will find 
something much to her advantage if 
she will refer to the list of books read 
by George Eliot during the latter half 
of 1861, when she was meditating 
Romola (ii. 325). Apart from imme- 
diate needs and uses, no student of 
our time has known better the solace, 
the delight, the guidance that abide in 
great writings. Nobody who did not 
share the scholar’s enthusiasm could 
have described the blind scholar in 
his library in the adorable fifth chapter 
of Romola ; and we feel that she must 
have copied out with keen gusto of 
her own those words of Petrarch which 
she puts into old Bardo’s mouth— 
“‘Librimedullitus delectant, colloquuntur, 
consulunt, et viva quadam nobis atque 
arguta familiaritate junguntur.” 

As for books that are not books, 
as Milton bade us do with “neat 
repasts with wine,’”’ she wisely spared 
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to interpose them oft. Her standards 
of knowledge were those of the erudite 
and the savant, and even in the region 
of beauty she was never content with 
any but definite impressions. In one 
place in these volumes, by the way, 
she makes a remark curiously incon 
sistent with the usual scientific attitude 
of her mind. She has been reading 
Darwin’s Origin of Species,on which she 
makes the truly astonishing criticism 
that it is “sadly wanting in illustra- 
tive facts,” and that “it is not im- 
pressive from want of luminous and 
orderly presentation” (ii. 43— 48). 
Then she says that “the development 
theory, and all other explanation of 
processes by which things came to be 
produce a feeble impression compared 
with the mystery that lies under pro- 
cesses.” This position it does not 
now concern us to discuss, but at least 
it is in singular discrepancy with her 
strong habitual preference for accurate 
and quantitative knowledge, over vague 
and misty moods in the region of the 
unknowable and the unreachable. 

George Eliot’s means of access to 
books were very full. She knew 
French, German, Italian, and Spanish 
accurately. Greek and Latin, Mr. 
Cross tells us, she could read with 
thorough delight to herself ; though after 
the appalling specimen of Mill’s juve- 
nile Latinity that Mr. Bain has disin- 
terred, the fastidious collegian may be 
sceptical of the scholarship of prodigies. 
Hebrew was her favourite study to the 
end of her days. People commonly 
supposed that she had been inoculated 
with an artificial taste for science by 
her companion. We now learn that 
she took a decided interest in natural 
science long before she made Mr. 
Lewes’s acquaintance, and many of 
the roundabout pedantries that dis- 
pleased people in her latest writings, 
and were set down to his account, 
appeared in her composition before 
she had ever exchanged a word with 
him. 

All who knew her well enough were 
aware that she had what Mr. Cross 
describes as “limitless persistency in 
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application.” This is an old account 
of genius, but nobody illustrates more 
effectively the infinite capacity of 
taking pains. In reading, in looking 
at pictures, in playing difficult music, 
in talking, she was equally importunate 
in the search, and equally insistent on 
mastery. Her faculty of sustained 
concentration was part of her immense 
intellectual power. “ Continuous 
thought did not fatigue her. She 
could keep her mind on the stretch 
hour after hour ; the body might give 
way, but the brain remained un- 
wearied” (iii, 422). It is only a 
trifling illustration of the infection of 
her indefatigable quality of taking 
pains, that Lewes should have formed 
the important habit of re-writing every 
page of his work, even of short articles 
for Reviews, before letting it go to 
the press. The journal shows what 
sore pain and travail composition was 
toher. She wrote the last volume of 
Adam Bede in six weeks ; she “could 
not help writing it fast, because it was 
written under the stress of emotion.” 
But what a prodigious contrast be- 
tween her pace, and Walter Scott’s 
twelve volumes a year! Like many 
other people of powerful brains, she 
united strong and clear general reten- 
tiveness, with a weak and untrust- 
worthy verbal memory. “She never 
could trust herself to write a quotation 
without verifying it.” ‘“ What courage 
and patience,” she says of some one 
else, “are wanted for every life that 
aims to produce anything,’ and her 
own existence was one long and 
painful sermon on that text. 

Over few lives have the clouds of 
mental dejection hung in such heavy 
wnmoving banks. Nearly every chapter 
is strewn with melancholy words, “I 
cannot help thinking more of your 
illness than of the pleasure in prospect 
—according to my foolish nature, which 
is always prone to live in past pain.” 
The same sentiment is the mournful 
refrain that runs through all. Her 
first resounding triumph, the success 
of Adam Bede, instead of buoyancy and 
exultation, only adds a fresh sense of 
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the weight upon her future life. “The 
self-questioning whether my nature will 
be able to meet the heavy demands 
upon it, both of personal duty and 
intellectual production—presses upon 
me almost continually in a way that 
prevents me even from tasting the 
quiet joy I might have in the work 
done. I feel no regret that the fame, 
as such, brings no pleasure ; but it is 
a grief to me that I do not constantly 
feel strong in thankfulness that my 
past life has vindicated its uses.” 
Romola seems to have been com- 
posed in constant gloom. “I remem- 
ber my wife telling me, at Witley,” 
says Mr. Cross, “ how cruelly she had 
suffered at Dorking from working 
under a leaden weight at this time. 
The writing of Romola ploughed into 
her more than any of her other books. 
She told me she could put her finger 
on it as marking a well-defined transi- 
tion in her life. In her own words, 
‘I began it a young woman—I 
finished it an old woman.’” She calls 
upon herself to make “ greater efforts 
against indolence and the despondency 
that comes from too egoistic a dread of 
failure.” “This is the last entry I mean 
to make in my old book in which I 
wrote for the first time at Geneva in 
1849. What moments of despair I 
passed through after that—despair 
that life would ever be made precious 
to me by the consciousness that I lived 
to some good purpose! It was that 
sort of despair that sucked away the 
sap of half the hours which might 
have been filled by energetic youthful 
activity ; and the same demon tries to 
get hold of me again whenever an old 
work is dismissed, and a new one is 
being meditated” (ii. 307). One 
day the entry is: “ Horrible scepti- 
cism about all things paralysing my 
mind. Shall I ever be good for any- 
thing again? Ever do anything again!” 
On another, she describes herself to a 
trusted friend as “a mind morbidly 
desponding, and a consciousness tend- 
ing more and more to consist in 
memories of error and imperfection 
rather than in a strengthening sense 
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of achievement.” We have to turn to 
such books as Bunyan’s Grace Abound- 
ing to find any parallel to such 
wretchedness. 

Times were not wanting when the 
sun strove to shine through the gloom, 
when the resistance to melancholy was 
not wholly a failure, and when, as she 
says, she felt that Dante was right in 
condemning to the Stygian marsh those 
who had been sad under the blessed 
sunlight. ‘Sad were we in the sweet 
air that is gladdened by the sun, bearing 
sluggish smoke in our hearts; now lie 
we sadly here in the black ooze.” But 
still for the most part sad she re- 
mained in the sweet air, and the look 
of pain that haunted her eyes and brow 
even in her most genial and animated 
moments, only told too truly the story 
of her inner life. 

That from this central gloom a 
shadow should spread to her work was 
unavoidable. It would be rash to 
compare George Eliot with Tacitus, 
with Dante, with Pascal. <A novelist 
—for as a poet, after trying hard to 
think otherwise, most of us find her 
magnificent but unreadable—as a novel- 
ist bound by the conditions of her art 
to deal in a thousand trivialities of 
human character and situation, she has 
none of their severity of form. But 
she alone of moderns has their note 
of sharp-cut melancholy, of sombre 
rumination, of brief disdain. Living in 
a time when humanity has been raised, 
whether formally or informally, into a 
religion, she draws a painted curtain of 
pity before the tragic scene. Still the 
attentive ear catches from time to time 
the accents of an unrelenting voice, that 
proves her kindred with those three 
mighty spirits and stern monitors of 
men. In George Eliot, a reader with 
a conscience may be reminded of the 
saying that when a man opens Tacitus 
he puts himself in the confessional. 
She was no vague dreamer over the folly 
and the weakness of men, and the 
cruelty and blindness of destiny. Hers 
is not the dejection of the poet who 
“could lie down like a tired child, And 
weep away this life of care,” as Shelley 
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at Naples; nor is it the despairing 
misery that moved Cowper in the aw- 
ful verses of the Castaway. It was 
not such self-pity as wrung from Burns 
the cry to life, “Thou art a galling 
load, Along, a rough, a weary road, 
To wretches such as I;” nor such 
general sense of the woes of the race 
as made Keats think of the world as a 
place where men sit and hear each 
other groan, “ Where but to think is 
to be full of sorrow, And leaden-eyed 
despairs.” She was as far removed from 
the plangent reverie of Rousseau as 
from the savage truculence of Swift. 
Intellectual training had given her the 
spirit of order and proportion, of defin- 
iteness and measure, and this marks 
her alike from the great sentimentalist: 
and the sweeping satirists. ‘“ Pity and 
fairness,” as she beautifully says (iii. 
317), “are two little words which, 
carried out, would embrace the utmost 
delicacies of the moral life.” But hers 
is not seldom the severe fairness of the 
judge, and the ‘pity that may go with 
putting on the black cap after a con- 
viction for high treason. In the midst 
of many an easy flowing page, the 
reader is surprised by some bitter aside, 
some judgment of intense and concen- 
trated irony with the flash of a blade 
in it, some biting sentence where lurks 
the stern disdain and the anger of 
Tacitus, and Dante, and Pascal. Souls 
like these are not born for happiness. 


This is not the occasion for an 
elaborate discussion of George Eliot’s 
place in the mental history of her time, 
but her biography shows that she 
travelled along the road that was 
trodden by not a few in her day. She 
started from that fervid evangelicalism 
which has made the base of many a 
powerful character in this century, 
from Cardinal Newman downwards. 
Then with curious rapidity she threw 
it all off, and embraced with equal zeal 
the rather harsh and crude negations 
which were then associated with the 
Westminster Review. The second stage 
did not last much longer than the first. 
“Religious and moral sympathy with 
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the historical life of man,” she said (ii. 
363), “is the larger half of culture ;” 
and this sympathy, which was the fruit 
of her culture, had by the time she 
was thirty become the new seed of a 
positive faith and a semi-conservative 
creed. Here is a passage from a letter 
of 1862 (she had translated Strauss, 
we may remind ourselves, in 1845, and 
Feuerbach in 1854) :— 


“ Pray don’t ask me ever again not to reb 
aman of his religious belief, as if you thought 
my mind tended to such robbery. 1 have too 

rofound a conviction of the efficacy that lies 

mall sincere faith, and the spiritual blight 
that comes with no-faith, to have any negative 
ropagandism in me. In fact, I have very 
Ettle nny sory! with Freethinkers as a class, 
and have lost all interest in mere antagonism 
toreligious doctrines. I care only to know, if 
possible, the lasting meaning that lies in all 
religious doctrine from the beginning till 
now” (ii. 243). 


Eleven years later the same tendency 
had deepened and gone further :— 


“All the great religions of the world, his- 
torically considered, are rightly the objects of 
deep reverence and sympathy—they are the 
record of spiritual struggles, which are the 
types of our own. This is to me_pre- 
eminently true of Hebrewism and Chris- 
tianity, on which my own youth was 
nourished. And in this sense I have no 
antagonism towards any religious belief, but 
a strong outflow of sympathy. Every com- 
munity met to worship the highest Good 
(which is understood to be expressed by God) 
carries me along in its main current ; and if 
there were not reasons against my following 
such an inclination, I should go to church or 
chapel, constantly, for the sake of the de- 
lightful emotions of fellowship which come 
over me in religious assemblies—the very 
nature of such assemblies being the recogni- 
tion of a binding belief or spiritual law, which 
is to lift us into willing obedience, and save 
us from the slavery of unregulated passion or 
impulse. And with regard to other people, it 
seems to me that those who have no definite 
conviction which constitutes a protesting 
faith, may often more beneficially cherish the 
good within them and be better members of 
society by a conformity based on the recog- 
nised good in the public belief, than by a 
nonconformity which has nothing but negatives 
to utter. Not, of course, if the conformity 
would be accompanied by a consciousness of 
hypocrisy. That is a question for the indivi- 
dual conscience to settle. But there is 
enough to be said on the different points of 
view from which conformity may be regarded, 
to hinder a ready judgment against those who 
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continue to conform after ceasing to believe in 
the ordinary sense. But with the utmost 
largeness of allowance for the difficulty of 
deciding in special cases, it must remain true 
that the highest lot is to have definite beliefs 
about which you feel that ‘necessity is laid 
upon you’ to declare them, as something 
better which you are bound to try and give 
to those who have the worse” (iii. 215-217). 


These volumes contain many passages 
in the same sense—as, of course, her 
books contain them too. She was a con- 
stant reader of the Bible, and the Jmi- 
tatio was never far from her hand. 
“She particularly enjoyed reading aloud 
some of the finest chapters of Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and St. Paul’s Epistles. 
The Bible and our elder English poets 
best suited the organ-like tones of her 
voice, which required for their full 
effect a certain solemnity and majesty 
of rhythm.” She once expressed to a 
younger friend, who shared her opinions, 
her sense of the loss which they had in 
being unable to practise the old ordi- 
nances of family prayer. “1 hope,” 
she says, “we are well out of that 
phase in which the most philosophic 
view of the past was held to be a 
smiling survey of human folly, and 
when the wisest man was supposed 
to be one who could sympathise with 
no age but the age to come” (ii. 
308). 

For this wise reaction she was no 
doubt partially indebted, as so many 
others have been, to the teaching of 
Comte. Unquestionably the funda- 
mental ideas had come into her mind 
at a much earlier period, when, for ex- 
ample, she was reading Mr, R. W. 
Mackay’s Progress of the Intellect 
(1850, i. 253). But it was Comte 
who enabled her to systematise these 
ideas, and to give them that “ definite- 
ness,” which, as these pages show in a 
hundred places, was the quality that 
she sought before all others alike in 
men and their thoughts. She always 
remained at a respectful distance from 
complete adherence to Comte’s scheme, 
but she was never tired of protesting 
that he was a really great thinker, 
that his famous survey of the Middle 
Ages in the fifth volume of the Positive 
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Philosophy was full of luminous ideas, 
and that she had thankfully learned 
much from it. Wordsworth, again, 
was dear to her in no small degree on 
the strength of such passages as that 
from the Prelude, which is the motto 
of one of the last chapters of her last 
novel :— 


‘* The human nature with which I felt 

That I belonged and reverenced with love, 

Was not a persistent presence, but a spirit 

Diffused through time and space, with aid 
derived 

Of evidence from monuments, erect, 

Prostrate, or leaning towards their common 
rest 

In earth, the widely scattered wreck sublime 

Of vanished nations.” 


Or this again, also from the Prelude, 
(see ili, 389) :— 
‘* There is 


One great society alone on earth : 
The noble Living and the noble Dead.” 


Underneath this growth and diver- 
sity of opinion we see George Eliot’s 
oneness of character, just, for that 
matter, as we see it in Mill’s long and 
grave march from the uncompromising 
denials instilled into him by his father, 
then through Wordsworthian mysticism 
and Coleridgean conservatism, down to 
the pale belief and dim starlight faith 
of his posthumous volume. George 
Eliot was more austere, more unflinch- 
ing, and of ruder intellectual con- 
stancy than Mill. She never withdrew 
from the position that she had taken 
up, of denying and rejecting ; she 
stood to that to the end: what she 
did was to advance to the far higher 
perception that denial and rejection 
are not the aspects best worth attend- 
ing to or dwelling upon. She had 
little patience with those who fear 
that the doctrine of protoplasm must 
dry up the springs of human effort. 
Any one who trembles at that cata- 
strophe may profit by a powerful re- 
monstrance of hers in the pages before 
us (iii, 245—250, also 228). 


* The consideration of molecular physics is 
not the direct ground of human love and moral 
action, any more than it is the direct means of 
\omnposing a noble picture or of enjoying great 
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music. One might as ‘well hope to dissect 
one’s own body and be merry in doing it, as 
take molecular physics (in which you must 
hanish from your field of view what is speci- 
fically human) to be your dominant guide, 
our determiner of motives, in what is solely 
2uman. That every study has its bearing on 
every other is true ; but pain and relief, love 
and sorrow, have their peculiar history which 
make an experience and knowledge over and 
above the swing of atoms. 

‘* With regard to the pains and limitations 
of one’s personal lot, 1 suppose there is not a 
single man, or woman, who has not more or 
less need of that stoical resignation which is 
often a hidden heroism, or who, in considering 
his or her past history, is not aware that it 
has been cruelly affected by the ignorant or 
selfish action of some fellow-being in a more 
or less close relation of life. And to my mind, 
there can be no stronger motive, than this 
perception, to an energetic effort that the lives 
nearest to us shall not suffer in a like manner 
from ws. 

** As to duration and the way in which it 
affects your view of the human history, what 
is really the difference to your imagination 
between infinitude and billions when you have 
to consider the value of human experience! 
Will you say that since your life has a term of 
threescore years and ten, it was really a matter 
of indifference whether you were a cripple with 
a wretched skin disease, or an active creature 
with a mind at large for the enjoyment of 
knowledge, and with a nature which has 
attracted others to you?” 


For herself, she remained in: the 
position described in one of her 
letters in 1860 (ii. 283):—‘‘I have 
faith in the working out of higher 
possibilities than the Catholic or any 
other Church has presented ; and those 
who have strength to wait and endure 
are bound to accept no formula which 
their whole souls—their intellect, as 
well as their emotions—do not embrace 
with entire reverence. The highest 
calling and election is to do without 
opium, and live through all our pain 
with conscious, clear-eyed endurance.” 
She would never accept the common 
optimism. As she says here :—“ Life, 
though a good to men on the whole, is 
a doubtful good to many, and to some 
not a good at all. To my thought it 
is a source of constant mental distortion 
to make the denial of this a part of 
religion—to go on pretending things 
are better than they are.” 

Of the afflicting dealings with the 
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world of spirits, which in those days 
were comparatively limited to the un- 
tutored minds of America, but which 
since have come to exert so singular 
a fascination for some of the most 
brilliant of George Eliot’s younger 
friends (see iii, 204), she thought as 
any sensible Philistine among us per- 
sists in thinking to this day :— 


“If it were another spirit aping Charlotte 
Bronté—if here and there at rare spots and 
among people of a certain temperament, or 
even at many spots and among ao of all 
temperaments, tricksy spirits are liable to rise 
as'a sort of earth-bubbles and set furniture in 
movement, and tell things which we either 
know already or should as well without 
knowing—I must frankly confess that I have 
but a feeble interest in these doings, feelin 
my life very short for the supreme and awfu 
revelations of a more orderly and intelligible 
kind which I shall die with an imperfect 
knowledge of. If there were miserable 
spirits whom we could help—then I think we 

ould pause and have patience with their 
trivial-mindedness ; but otherwise I don’t feel 
bound to study them more than I am bound 
tostudy the special follies of a peculiar phase 
of human society. Others, who feel diffe- 
rently, and are attracted towards this study, 
are making an experiment for us as to whether 
anything better than bewilderment can come 
of it. At present it seems to me that to rest 
any fundamental - of religion on such a 
basis is a melancholy misguidance of men’s 
minds from the true sources of high and pure 
emotion” (iii. 161). 


The period of George Eliot’s pro- 
ductions was from 1856, the date of 
her first stories, down to 1876, when 
she wrote, not under her brightest 
star, her last novel of Daniel Deronda. 
During this time the great lit ~ary 
influences of the epoch immediately 
preceding had not indeed fallen silent, 
but the most fruitful seed had been 
sown, Carlyle’s Sartor (1833-4), and 
his Miscellaneous Essays (collected, 
1839), were in all hands ; but he had 
fallen into the terrible slough of his 
Prussian history (1858-65), and the 
last word of his evangel had gone 
forth to all whom it concerned. Jn 
Memoriam, whose noble music and 
deep-browed thought awoke such new 
and wide response in men’s hearts, 
was published in 1850. The second 
volume of Modern Painters, of which 
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I have heard George Eliot say, as of Jn 
Memoriam too, that she owed much and 
very much to it, belongs to an earlier 
date still (1846), and when it appeared, 
though George Eliot was born in the 
same year as its author, she was still 
translating Strauss at Coventry. Mr. 
Browning, for whose genius she had 
such admiration, and who was always 
so good a friend, did indeed produce 
during this period some work which 
the adepts find as full of power and 
beauty as any that ever came from his 
pen. But Mr. Browning’s genius has 
moved rather apart from the general 
currents of his time, creating character 
and working out motives from within, 
undisturbed by transient shadows from 
the passing questions and answers of 
the day. 

The romantic movement was then 
upon its fall. The great Oxford move- 
ment, which besides its purely eccle- 
siastical effects, had linked English 
religion once more to human history, 
and which was itself one of the un- 
expected outcomes of the romantic 
movement, had spent its original force, 
and no longer interested the stronger 
minds among the rising generation. 
The hour had sounded for the scientific 
movement. In 1859 was published 
the Origin of Species, undoubtedly the 
most far-reaching agency of the time, 
supported as it was by a volume of 
new knowledge which came pouring 
in from many sides. The same period 
saw the important speculations of Mr, 
Spencer, whose influence on George 
Eliot had from their first acquaintance 
been of a very decisive kind. Two 
years after the Origin of Species came 
Maine’s Ancient Law, and that was 
followed by the accumulations of Mr. 
Tylor and others, exhibiting order and 
fixed correlation among great sets of 
facts which had hitherto lain in that 
cheerful chaos of general knowledge 
which has been called general igno- 
rance. The excitement was immense. 
Evolution, development, heredity, adap- 
tation, variety, survival, natural selec- 
tion, were so many patent pass-keys 
that were to open every chamber. 
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‘jeorge \iliot’s novels, as they were 
the imaginative application of this 
great infl x of new ideas, so they 
fitted in with the moods which those 
ideas had called up. ‘“ My function,” 
she said (iii. 330), “is that of the 
esthetic, not the doctrinal teacher— 
the rousing of the nobler emotions 
which make mankind desire the social 
right, not the preseribing of special 
measures, concerning which the artistic 
mind, however strongly moved by 
social sympathy, is often not the best 
judge.” Her influence in this direc- 
tion over serious and impressionable 
minds was great indeed. The spirit 
of her art exactly harmonised with 
the new thoughts that were shaking 
the world of her contemporaries. Other 
artists had drawn their pictures with 
a strong ethical background, but she 
gave a finer colour and a more spacious 
air to her ethics, by showing the in- 
dividual passions and emotions of her 
characters, their adventures and their 
fortunes, as evolving themselves from 
long series of antecedent causes, and 
bound up with many widely operating 
forces and distant events. Here, too, 
we find ourselves in the full stream 
of evolution, heredity, survival, and 
fixed inexorable law. 

This scientific quality of her work 
may be considered to have stood in the 
way of her own aim. That the nobler 
emotions roused by her writings tend 
to “make mankind desire the social 
right,” is not to be doubted ; that we 
are not sure that she imparts peculiar 
energy to the desire. What she kin- 
dles is not a very strenuous, aggres- 
sive, and operative desire. The sense 
of the iron limitations that are set to 
improvement in present and future by 
inexorable forces of the past, is stronger 
in her than any intrepid resolution to 
press on to whatever improvement may 
chance to be within reach if we only 
make the attempt. In energy, in in- 
spiration, in the kindling of living 
faith in social effort, George Sand, not 
to speak of Mazzini, takes a far higher 
place. 

It was certainly not the business of 


an artist to form judgments in the 
sphere of practical politics, but George 
Eliot was far too humane a nature not 
to be deeply moved by momentous 
events as they passed. Yet her ob- 
servations, at any rate after 1848, 
seldom show that energy of sympathy 
of which we have been speaking, and 
these observations illustrate our point. 
We can hardly think that anything 
was ever said about the great civil war 
in America, so curiously far-fetched as 
the following reflection :—* My best 
consolation is that an example on so 
tremendous a scale of the need for the 
education of mankind through the 
affections and sentiments, as a basis 
for true development, will have a strong 
influence on all thinkers, and be a 
check to the arid narrow antagonism 
which in some quarters is held to be 
the only form of liberal thought” 
(ii. 335). 

In 1848, as we have said, she felt the 
hopes of the hour in all their fulness. 
To a friend she writes (i. 179) :— 
“ You and Carlyle (have you seen his 
article in last week’s Examiner ?) are 
the only two people who feel just as I 
would have them—who can glory in 
what is actually great and beautiful 
without putting forth any cold reser- 
vations and incredulities to save their 
credit for wisdom. I am all the more 
delighted with your enthusiasm be- 
cause I didn’t expect it. I feared that 
you lacked revolutionary ardour. But 
no—you are just as sans-culottish and 
rash as I would have you. You are 
not one of those sages whose reason 
keeps so tight a rein on their emotions 
that they are too constantly occupied 
in calculating consequences to rejoice 
in any great manifestation of the forces 
that underlie our everyday existence. 

“TI thought we had fallen on such 
evil days that we were to see no really 
great movement—that ours was what 
St. Simon calls a purely critical epoch, 
not at all an organic one; but I begin 
to be glad of my date. I would con- 
sent, however, to have a year clipt off 
my life for the sake of witnessing such 
a scene as that of the men of the bar- 
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ricades bowing to the image of Christ, 
‘who first taught fraternity to men.’ 
One trembles to look into every fresh 
newspaper lest there should be some- 
thing to mar the picture ; but hitherto 
even the scofling newspaper critics 
have been compelled into a tone of 
genuine respect for the French people 
and the Provisional Government. 
Lamartine can act a poem if he can- 
not write one of the very first order. 
I hope that beautiful face given to 
him in the pictorial newspaper is 
really his: it is worthy of an aureole. 
I have little patience with people who 
can find time to pity Louis Philippe 
and his moustachioed sons. Certainly 
our decayed monarchs should be pen- 
sioned off : we should have a hospital 
for them, or a sort of zoological gar- 
den, where these worn-out humbugs 
may be preserved. It is but justice 
that we should keep them, since we 
have spoiled them for any honest 
trade. Let them sit on soft cushions, 
and have their dinner regularly, but, 
for heaven’s sake, preserve me from 
sentimentalising over a pampered old 
man when the earth has its millions 
of unfed souls and bodies. Surely he 
is not so Ahab-like as to wish that the 
revolution had been deferred till his 
son’s days: and I think the shades of 
the Stuarts would have some reason to 
complain if the Bourbons, who are so 
little better than they, had been 
allowed to reign much longer.” 

The hopes of ’48 were not very accu- 
rately fulfilled, and in George Eliot 
they never came to life again. Yet 
in social things we may be sure that 
undying hope is the secret of vision. 

There is a passage in Coleridge’s 
Friend which seems to represent the 
outcome of George Eliot’s teaching on 
most, and not the worst, of her readers : 
—“*The tangle of delusions,” says 
Coleridge, “ which stifled and distorted 
the growing tree of our well-being 
has been torn away; the parasite 
weeds that fed on its very roots have 
been plucked up with a salutary vio- 
lence. To us there remain only quiet 
duties, the constant care, the gradual 


improvement, the cautious and un- 
hazardous labours of the industrious 
though contented gardener—to prune, 
to strengthen, to engraft, and one by 
one to remove from its leaves and 
fresh shoots the slug and the cater- 
pillar.” Coleridge goes further than 
George Eliot, when he adds the exhor- 
tation—* Far be it from us to under- 
value with light and senseless detrac- 
tion the conscientious hardihood of our 
predecessors, or even to condemn in 
them that vehemence to which the 
blessings it won for us leave us now 
neither temptation nor pretext.” 
George Eliot disliked vehemence more 
and more as her work advanced. The 
word “crudity,” so frequently on her 
lips, stood for all that was objection- 
able and distasteful. The conserva- 
tism of an artistic moral nature 
was shocked by the seeming peril 
to which priceless moral elements 
of human character were exposed 
by the energumens of progress. 
Their impatient hopes for the present 
appeared to her rather unscientific ; 
their disregard of the past, very irre- 
verent and impious. Mill had the same 
feeling when he disgusted his father 
by standing up for Wordsworth, on the 
ground that Wordsworth was helping 
to keep alive in human nature elements 
which utilitarians and innovators 
would need when their present and 
particular work was done. Mill, being 
free from the exaltations that make 
the artist, kept a truer balance. His 
famus pair of essays on Bentham and 
Coleridge were published (for the first 
time, so far as our generation was con- 
cerned) in the same year as Adam Bede, 
and I can vividly remember how the 
“Coleridge” first awoke in many of 
us, who were then youths at Oxford, 
that sense of truth having many man- 
sions, and that desire and power of 
sympathy with the past, with the 
positive bases of the social fabric, 
and with the value of Permanence in 
States, which form the reputable side 
of all conservatisms. This sentiment 
and conviction never took richer or 
more mature form than in the best 
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work of George Eliot, and her stories 
lighted up with a fervid glow the 
truths that minds of another type 
had just brought to the surface. It 
was this that made her a great 
moral force at that epoch, especially 
for all who were capable by intellectual 
training of standing at her point of 
view. We even, as I have said, tried 
hard to love her poetry, but the effort 
has ended less in love than in a very 
distant homage to the majestic in in- 
tention and the sonorous in execution. 
In fiction, too, as the years go by, we 
begin to crave more fancy, illusion, 
enchantment, than the quality of her 
genius allowed. But the, loftiness of 
her character is abiding, and it passes 
nobly through the ordeal of an honest 
biography. “For the lessons,” says 
the fine critic already quoted, “ most 
imperatively needed by the mass of 
men, the lessons of deliberate kind- 
ness, of careful truth, of unwavering 
endeavour,—for these plain themes 
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one could not ask a more convincing 
teacher than she whom we are com- 
memorating now. Everything in her 
aspect and presence was in keeping 
with the bent of her soul. The deeply- 
lined face, the too marked and mas- 
sive features, were united with an air of 
delicate refinement, which in one way 
was the more impressive because it 
seemed to proceed so entirely from 
within. Nay, the inward beauty would 
sometimes quite transform the external 
harshness; there would be moments 
when the thin hands that entwined 
themselves in their eagerness, the 
earnest figure that bowed forward to 
speak and hear, the deep gaze moving 
from one face to another with a grave 
appeal,—all these seemed the trans- 
parent symbols that showed the pre- 
sence of a wise, benignant soul.” As 
a wise, benignant soul George Eliot 
will still remain for all right-judging 
men and women. 
JoHn Morzey. 
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Lordly houses lost or humbled, 

Thrones and realms in darkness hurled, 
Noble flags for ever furled, 

Wisest schemes by statesmen spun, 
Time has seen them one by one 

Like the leaves of autumn fall— 

A little song outlives them all. 


There were mighty scholars then’ 
With the slow, laborious pen 
Piling up their works of learning, 
Men of solid, deep discerning, 
Widely famous as they taught 
Systems of connected thought, 
Destined for all future ages ; 

Now the cobweb binds their pages, 
All unread their volumes lie 
Mouldering so peaceably, 

Coffined thoughts of coffined men. 
Never more to stir again 

In the passion and the strife, 

In the fleeting forms of life ; 

All their force and meaning gone 
As the stream of thought flows on. 


Art thou weary, little song, 

Flying through the world so long? 
Canst thou on thy fairy pinions 
Cleave the future’s dark dominions ? 
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And with music soft and clear 
Charm the yet unfashioned ear, 
Mingling with the things unborn 
When perchance another morn 
Great as that which gave thee birth 
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A CANADIAN 


WELL-INFORMED 
readers, you who are ever in search of 


readers, judicious 
more information, you are hereby 
warned off these pages. They do not 
profess to contain anything new or 
useful. They are the slight record 
of a time of much enjoyment, height- 
ened by the comradeship and _ hospi- 
tality of friends both old and new, to 
whom we are at best poor in thanks. 
If in these jottings there are found 
some dim and distant pulses of light 
and sound from waters of spacious 
rivers, some faint savour of sun-lit air 
from the forests of the St. Maurice and 
the Adirondacks, the writer’s aim is 
fulfilled. 

The North American continent is 
before all things a land of great 
waters ; nay, as regards the uses of 
man, it isa land made by the waters. 
The lines of the great rivers, as being 
the only practicable lines of advance, 
determined the lines of the original 
settlement of the country. 

Travelling by land in an unexplored 
continent, especially when covered by 
forests, is slow, difficult, and often 
dangerous, and the early settlers had 
no choice but to make their own way 
along the natural high roads they 
found ready for them—the basins of 
the great rivers. Canada, therefore, 
is hardly anything else but a settle- 
ment up the banks of the St. Lawrence 
and its tributaries, and what the St. 
Lawrence is in the north and east the 
Mississippi is in the south and west. 
These two rivers were the keys of 
both commercial and political power 
all through the eighteenth century, 
and herein is the secret of a great 
part of the history of North America 
down to the War of Independence. 

The principal cities of Canada lie 
either on the St. Lawrence or very 
near it, Nearest to the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence is Quebec, the capital of the 
old French dominion, and to this day 
essentially an old French provincial 
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city. Next is Montreal, French in 
its origin, and now almost equally 
divided between English and French 
in population, but showing few traces 
of the original French settlement in 
its general appearance, which is hardly 
distinguishable at first sight from that 
of a well-to-do city in the United 
States. 

Higher up are Ottawa and Toronto, 
of a more modern and English type. 
Ottawa (renamed after the tributary 
of the St. Lawrence on which it lies) 
is a place with a curious history. 
Until the middle of this century it 
was a village supported by the lumber 
trade. The lumbering village is there 
still, but since it became the political 
capital of the confederated dominion 
of Canada (now eighteen years ago) 
it has assumed an entirely new cha- 
racter. Toronto is the capital of 
Upper Canada, as it used to be called, 
now the Province of Ontario, and is 
as thoroughly English as Quebec is 
French. It is a purely English settle- 
ment, where, if you hear a word of 
French spoken, it is in an occasional 
and accidental manner, as you would 
do in London. An Englishman has 
more of a home-like feeling there than 
in any other Canadian city. 

Of all these cities Quebec is the most 
striking from a picturesque point of 
view. The approach to Quebec from 
the St. Lawrence is one of the most re- 
markable that can be found anywhere. 
To describe it as a river scene is 
misleading, for the scale is too large 
for comparison with European river 
scenery. The city is built on a cliff 
commanding a magnificent reach of 
water below. Looking down from 
the Citadel on the St. Lawrence the 
traveller has one of the grandest 
views of this kind in the world, 
heightened by that wonderfully clear 
atmosphere which in England we 
vainly long for. Only the clear early 
light of the finest English summer 
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morning can be likened to the atmo- 
sphere which people live and breathe 
in all day on the western continent, 
and even that falls short of it. Que- 
bee is a city full of paradoxes. You 
go up to the Citadel and see a sentry 
ina uniform exactly like that of the 
Royal Artillery. You naturally ad- 
dress him in English, and he answers 
you in French. This, one learns, is 
what Lower Canadians are apt to do, 
baving retained their language, their 
laws, and their institutions, and be- 
come, as one of their own statesmen 
said of them, excellent Englishmen 
who happen to speak French. Passing 
troubles there have been, but they 
may now be forgotten. The city of 
Quebec is also paradoxically built, as 
if it had been shot out of a sack down 
the back of the cliff and shaken itself 
into place as best it could. It is more 
like a French provincial city than any- 
thing else, but it is not even like 
that, as no French city can be found 
over which the Revolution has not 
passed. Quebec was saved from the 
French Revolution by English con- 
quest. Below the Citadel stretches 
a long and spacious terrace, now 
named Dufferin Terrace, whence we 


have after dark a fairy-like view over . 


the river, with the crossing lights of 
its many ferry-boats. And _ here 
the people of Quebec, being simple 
enough to admire their own view, 
have a laudable custom to stroll up 
and down at most hours of the day, 
but especially during the hour or two 
before the evening gun, Taking day 
and night all round, Quebec is as fasci- 
nating a city as one shall have the 
fortune to see. 

The chief tributaries of the St. Law- 
rence are the Saguenay, the Ottawa, 
and the St. Maurice. The Saguenay 
is well-known to tourists and to readers 
of Mr. Howells. Its characteristic 
scenery depends on the formation of 
the Laurentian rock (a rock in general 
appearance and texture more like the 
gneiss of European mountains than 
anything else), which lies or stands in 
great flat slabs. When the slabs have 
an oblique dip, we get shelving banks 


with broad ledges, very convenient to 
walk upon ; when they are vertical we 
get about as near an approach to real 
perpendicular precipices as can be met 
with in nature.’ There are cliffs on 
the Saguenay which go up eighteen 
hundred feet sheer from the water’s 
edge ; it would be best to see them in 
peace from a small boat, but even as seen 
from the crowded excursion steamer 
they are impressive. 

The Ottawa river, before the estab- 
lishment of the federal capital, was 
known mainly by its timber trade. 
The lumber cut in the forests is 
formed into rafts, and floated down 
the Ottawa, and thence by the St 
Lawrence to Quebec. Physicists wh« 
hunger and thirst for the economising 
of energy would be pleased to see— 
nay, they doubtless were, for has not the 
British Association been to Ottawa !— 
how the river is made to do nearly 
all the work. First it floats the tim 
ber down to the saw-mills. Then the 
mills are driven by the stream, and in 
the season run day and night. Light 
is supplied by electric lamps, and the 
engines whose motion is turned into 
electric light are also driven by water- 
power. Finally, the river carries the 
timber down to Quebec for shipment. 
Ottawa has now become something 
more than a lumbering village. The 
village is there still, but it is crowned 
with palaces. When the British North 
American colonies became a federated 
dominion, and Ottawa was chosen as 
the seat of the federal capital, the 
Canadians set about furnishing it 
with buildings worthy of this purpose ; 
and the Parliament Buildings of Ottaw: 
are among the most remarkable and 
successful that have been produced witb- 
in living memory. Coming home to 
our new Law Courts, with their magni 
ficent and labyrinthine inconvenience, 
one feels greatly disposed to envy the 
Canadians, and to wonder if in this 
old country we shall ever escape from 


1 Commonly when people speak of a vertical 
precipice, they may be taken, unless they are 
mountaineers of some experience or unusually 
accurate persons, to mean some inclination be- 
tween 45° and 60°. 
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the tyranny of eminent architects. A 
clear site and a free hand (which the 
architect of the Law Courts had not) 
count, no doubt, for much. And 
at Ottawa the site is a magnificent 
one, on a bold promontory jutting 
out into the river, with a great sweep 
of view in all directions. I know but 
one more noble and fitting place for a 
seat of government, and that is the 
site of the Houses of Parliament at 
home. 

Of the St. Maurice I have more to 
say, as we made its acquaintance in 
some detail. Its point of contact with 
civilisation is at its junction with the 
St. Lawrence, half way between Mon- 
treal and Quebec. The place is called 
Three Rivers—nobody seems to know 
why ; and having once risen to a census 
exceeding ten thousand inhabitants, it 
is a city by the laws of the Province of 
(Juebec. But the resources of civilisa- 
tion, as understood at the leading 
grocery store of Three Rivers, turned 
out somewhat limited when we tested 
them by laying in provisions for 
« canoe journey. Thence we fared 
about a hundred miles “up river” 
(such was our address at the Three 
Rivers post-office), and left civilisa- 
tion behind us for three weeks. 
The St. Maurice is inferior in mag- 
nitude both to the Ottawa and the 
the Saguenay, and yet it is quite large 
enough to make a great river anywhere 
else. Judged roughly by the eye, it 
seemed in many places to be not less 
than half a mile wide. The Thames 
at Maidenhead, which I had occasion 
to see not long after our return to 
England, looked quite painfully small 
after it. As to the canoes we tra- 
velled in, they were of the Indian 
pattern, with an outer skin of 
birch bark—a craft that looks both 
rough and frail, but is excellently 
adapted for its special service. The 
purpose of the canoe is to travel on 
rivers which are full of rapids and 
shoals, and whose navigation is also 
interrupted by rapids where it is im- 
possible for any boat whatever to go. 
In such places portage becomes ne- 
cessary. that is, boats and baggage 


have to be carried over bodily to 
the next reach of -navigable water. 
The distance may be only a few score 
yards, or it may be two or three miles. 
You want, therefore, a boat that is 
light and handy, that draws as little 
water as may be, and that is easily re 
paired. The birch-bark canoe com- 
bines all these qualities in a high de- 
gree. A bark canoe is only one man’s 
load; he turns it upside down, and 
walks with it on his head. A man 
toiling across a portage in this attitude 
is a somewhat grotesque sight, sug- 
gesting a monstrous new kind of snail. 
Then the canoe will go over shallows 
where anything else would stick, and 
as for handiness, an expert canoeman 
will almost turn it round with one 
twist of the paddle. Repairs are fre- 
quent but simple, consisting mainly 
inthe free application to damaged 
places of a resinous gum kept in store 
for that purpose. Speed is a secon- 
dary consideration ; you cannot go fast 
paddling up, and you cannot help 
going fast coming down. We came 
down a reach in half an hour that we 
had taken half a day to work up. 
Often towing and poling have to be 
resorted to to make way against a 
heavy current. Paddling, though a 
more wasteful application of muscular 
work than rowing, is less fatiguing 
when the pace is not forced, and after 
a little practice becomes a very delect- 
able exercise. 

The traveller embarked on a canoe 
voyage has to carry most things with 
him. Along the river there are only 
scattered farm-houses, and the only 
certain and comfortable way of secur- 
ing shelter for the night is to camp 
out. The tents and other necessaries 
form the cargo of the canoes. It is 
astonishing how much stuff can be 
stowed away in a canoe that looks 
quite small—another merit of the 
savage birch-bark vessel as compared 
with European boats. Every night we 
choose our camping-ground, pitch our 
tents, and make our camp-fire ; this 
last is of great importance, not only 
for warmth and brightness, but for 
driving away insects, the only draw: 
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back in a life otherwise perfect. When 
people play at camping out in England 
they make a fire a foot or two across, 
over which they hang a kettle on 
three sticks. In Canada you make a 
fire of logs five or six feet long, or 
maybe whole roots of pine or cedar, 
which will burn all night. The trouble 
of chopping the wood up small would 
be greater than that of burning it 
as it is; and its cost is nothing. In 
many places, indeed, the best fuel is 
drift-wood which could in no way 
be made otherwise useful. Even 
in summer nights the fire is a welcome 
companion ; and after a day’s work at 
paddling hot tea is the best of drinks, 
whatever the temperature may be— 
not that other drink would be easy 
to get if one wanted it, but no such 
want is felt. 

Living in the open air needs a good 
climate: and the summer climate of 
the St. Maurice is magnificent. There 
is something elastic in the Canadian 
air that makes life a positive pleasure. 


I know nothing like it except in the 
Alps, and there only at the higher 


stations. Then a canoeing trip as- 
sures total freedom from all the 
plagues and troubles of civilisation. 
At Grandes Piles, some thirty miles up 


the river, there was a branch railway - 


terminus and a_ post-office, but with 
that one exception our journeying 
was cut loose from all burdens of 
that kind. No franchise question, 
no redistribution question, no parlia- 
ment, no newspapers, no post—in 
short, nothing. To be without all 
these things for three weeks is an 
altogether delightful and unusual ex- 
perience. Although the St. Maurice 
lies midway between Quebec and Mon- 
treal, it flows through a perfectly wild 
country, and is flanked by untouched 
primeval forest within half a mile or 
less of the belt of settled country along 
either bank, At many places the 
forest comes right down to the water's 
edge. No region could be fitter for 
the rites of Diana, as Catullus invoked 
her in some of the verses which dwell 
on the ear like no other Roman 
poet’s :— 
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**Quam mater prope Deliam deposivit olivam 
Montium domina ut fores 
Silvarumque virentium 
Saltuumque reconditorum 
Amniumque sonantum.” 


Travellers there were few or none, 
besides ourselves, so far as we could 
see, certainly none travelling for plea- 
sure. The inhabitants are small 
farmers, and the commerce on the 
river is in timber. In spring time 
this is considerable, as witness the 
booms, cribs, timber-slides, and other 
arrangements for guiding the lumber 
in its course and keeping it out of the 
falls and heavy rapids. But in the 
later summer months there is nothing 
doing, and the solitude of the water- 
way is unbroken for days together, 
save by petty local traflic or a party 
of missionary priests returning from 
the remote settlements up country. 
Described in detail, the scenery 
might appear monotonous, but it was 
not monotonous in experience, the 
combination of its elements being al- 
ways varied. Forest and cliff, placid 
and troubled waters, vast open reaches 
and channels twisting round islands, 
relieved one another from day to day. 
Not far from the highest point of the 
river to which we attained (La Tuque) 
there is a lake named Bostonnais, a 
small one by the Canadian standard, 
drained by a river which leaps down 
in two noble cascades to join the St. 
Maurice. By reason of these falls the 
journey to the lake involves three 
miles of rather bad portage, but the 
labour is well spent. The lake is set 
in woods and studded with islands, 
and in our island camp we enjoyed 
the perfection of wild solitude. There, 
too, we had a near sight of the loon, 
most graceful and cunning of water- 
fowl. This bird has two different 
notes, both strangely human, One of 
them is a long, low, somewhat mourn- 
ful ery, which floats over the water in 
the evening hours. The other and 
more singular one can be described 
only as a loud stage laugh. On the 
near approach of mankind the loon 
dives with wonderful swiftness, and 
comes up many yards away, laugh- 
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ing in his almost human tones. If 
fired at, they dive with the flash, and 
the Indians can secure specimens only 
by infinite patience. Perhaps the 
loons knew that we were no sports- 
men, for they allowed us to come 
pretty close to them. 

The rapids and falls are the most 
characteristic part of Canadian river 
scenery. Small rapids can be shot by 
the canoes, and some of the lesser ones 
can even be ascended without leaving 
the water. The larger rapids and falls 
have to be circumvented. Perhaps it 
is hardly realised that we have plenty 
of rapids at home on a small scale. 
What is called a “stickle” in a 
Devonshire stream is simply a minor 
rapid. Magnify a Dartmoor stream 
and its “stickles” a few dozen times, 
and you have a very fair type of an 
American river. In its lower reaches 
the St. Maurice has to get down a 
series of natural ledges, and the 
result is a brilliant succession of 
rapids and falls. Among these the 
Shawenegan Falls are pre-eminent. 
The river is divided into two channels 
by a line of islands, and these meet 
again at right angles, forming two 
distinct falls ; not of the vertical kind, 
but cascades plunging in a tumul- 
tuous tumbling broken fashion down a 
steep place. After the winter floods 
the falls become one indistinguishable 
torrent, but in the summer they are 
distinct enough. The water of the 
St. Maurice, deeply coloured by peat 
in its upper regions, shows in these 
falls a splendid gradation of trans- 
parent brown and amber tints. In- 
mediately below them there is a fault 
in the rocky bed, and, no longer gra- 
dually dipping, the strata stand out in 
a stubborn vertical wall. The full force 
of the current comes against the sheer 
cliff, and is thrown back in a mighty 
whirlpool, named Remou du Diable. 
After this the river rushes through an 
exceedingly narrow opening down 
another rapid, and then spreads out 
into a placid bay, and finally resumes 
its previous course. On the shore of 
this bay we pitched our last camp, 
putting off the evil day when we must 


perforce return to the world of black 
coats and collars. There is a notable 
general resemblance between this fall 
and the better known Falls of Niagara ; 
we have in each case a. region of 
rapids above, a double channel, a 
double fall (one in the main direc- 
tion of the stream and one at right 
angles to it), a great whirlpool, and 
then a smooth reach down below. 
Shawenegan cannot indeed be com- 
pared with Niagara for magnitude. 
The impression made by the volume of 
the Niagara Falls is unique; but in 
beauty of detail Shawenegan is hardly 
inferior, though the place is very little 
visited. Some years ago, it is true, 
a hotel was set up at Shawenegan ; it 
was burned down. And once a steamer 
was run on the St. Maurice; it was 
wrecked. Moreover there was one 
who built a paper-mill ; it went “scat” 
as they say in the west country, and 
is a ruin to this'day. Altogether 
St. Maurice has been an excellently 
vigilant patron to his river ; and we 
would gladly have vowed to him “ une 
belle grande petite chapelle ou deux 
entre Quande et Monssorreau, et n’y 
paistra vache ne veau.” 

Passing from Canada into New 
England, one seems to be at once in a 
much older country. The French 
settlement of Lower Canada is indeed 
earlier than any monument of the 
English name in North America, but 
English Canada is relatively modern, 
and the great development now going 
on in Manitoba and the north-west 
through the opening of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway is very modern in- 
deed. New England is ancient as 
compared with Upper Canada; and 
loyal Englishmen as the Canadians 
are, the affection of many New Eng- 
landers for the old country is hardly 
less. I have seen an article in a 
review published at St. Louis, which 
indulged in dreams about the an- 
nexation of Canada, and wondered 
how the Canadians could put up 
with having a foreigner sent out from 
England to rule over them. The 
ingenious author of that article had 
evidently not been in Canada, or he 
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would have known that the Governor- 
General is not to be called a for- 
eigner with impunity. I doubt if he 
had been as far east as New England, 
for [ have heard, from an authority 
second to none on the matter, that by 
the proper usage of speech in the New 
England States mankind are divided 
into Americans, Englishmen, and for- 
eigners. So that fora New Englander 
or his guest, to confound the too 
latter classes would appear to be a 
solecism. At any rate, I have formed 
a decided opinion that if an English- 
man feels much like a foreigner in 
New England it must be his own 
fault. But private hospitality is 
sacred even against praise in public ; 
and moreover, if one told the whole 
truth about American hospitality, it 
would seem evidently fabulous. 
Much has been said of the bond of 
common language and literature be- 
tween our island and the Atlantic 
mainland ; hardly enough, perhaps, of 
the bond of our common law. There 


is a kind of freemasonry by which the 
English lawyer finds himself equally 
at home in Toronto in the Province of 
Ontario, or Boston in the Common- 


wealth of Massachusetts. You shall 
fall in with a colleague of Harvard 
or Columbia College, and find him 
ready, after ten minutes acquaint- 
ance, to discuss the high, grave, 
and dubious question whether a fee 
simple, qualified or determinable by 
limitation, was an estate recognised 
by the sages of our law whose 
opinions have become canonical. Some 
time ago a certain learned friend of 
the Massachusetts Bar (now on the 
bench of the Supreme Court of that 
State) was with me in London, and 
had his attention called to a very full 
and able French work on the history 
of Anglo-Norman legal institutions ; 
whereupon he spoke words to the fol- 
lowing effect (I soften the adjective 
actually employed): “This may be 
very well, but I don’t think you and 
I want a—blessed—foreigner to teach 
us our own common law.” I would not 
barter that remark for all the possible 
eloquence concerning two great and 


friendly nations that can be uttered 
by the best of possible ministers— 
even by Mr. Lowell—in London or 
Washington. 

There is much of a like freemasonry 
in scholarship between English and 
American colleges. At Harvard one 
finds oneself almost as much at home 
as in Oxford or Cambridge. There is 
the same collegiate spirit and affection, 
reinforcing, not dwarfing, the larger 
interests of patriotism. The men of 
Harvard openly envy us our antiquity, 
and naturally so; neither have we any 
reason to conceal our pride in it. And 
yet they have one thing we have not. 
Our public schools, and to some extent 
our universities, have sent out men 
enough to give their lives in the service 
of the common weal, but never at one 
time so memorably and conspicuously 
as the colleges of the United States 
during the Civil War twenty years 
ago. The range of tablets in the 
Memorial Hall of Harvard bears wit- 
ness to it—a sad witness, yet a noble 
one; and as it would be an evil fool- 
hardiness to tempt such an experience 
beforehand, so it would be an un- 
worthy faintheartedness to regret it 
after the event. When I looked upon 
those tablets, it seemed to me that 


- the war has bequeathed to Harvard 


a sentiment, a genius loci, which our 
ancient universities cannot quite 
match. Light has always been a 
favourite symbol of seats of learning. 
* Dominus illuminatio mea” is bla- 
zoned on the arms of Oxford; and 
Cambridge writes “ Hine lucem et 
pocula sacra.” In that mysterious 
love-song which by an almost greater 
mystery stands within the canon of 
Scripture, the lover names the beloved— 
“ Fair as the moon, clear as the sun.” 


Thus we in England may think of 
Eton or Winchester, of Merton or of 
Trinity, glowing with kingly gold and 
aureoles of half-sainted founders. But 
the learner or teacher of Harvard, with 
the Memorial Hall before him, may 
justly and truly complete the verse :— 

** Who is she that looketh forth as -the 


morning, fair as the moon, clear as the sun, 
and terrible as an army with banners ? ” 
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“ As an army with banners.” Such 
memories and symbols are cherished 
in America with more pomp and cere- 
mony than we, perhaps, should be 
willing to use, and (putting aside the 
vast works of nature) the two most 
impressive monuments that remain 
fixedin my mind’s eye were both of 
that kind. It may be a childish or 
barbarian taste, but they do not think 
so in the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts at all events. These two 
monuments typify nothing less than 
the turning points’ in the history of 
the North American continent. 

In 1759 it hung in the balance 
whether the civilisation of North 
America should be French or English. 
That question was settled by Wolfe’s 
victory—a victory wherein the men 
of New England had their full 
share. Almost exactly a century 
later there began another struggle, 
which was to determine whether the 
fruits of the civilisation established 
by English industry in the field 


secured for it by English arms should 
remain united under one power, or be 
divided under two different and hostile 


powers. And in the issue of that 
great struggle it was shown that the 
will of the people of North America 
was not for division but for union. I 
do not speak merely of the political 
importance of the war of secession. 
It was not a question only of political 
boundaries or power, but of the fate 
vf a whole people and civilisation. 
Within easy reach of every traveller 
who crosses the Atlantic are symbols 
of these two victories under similar 
visible forms. In the State House of 
Boston are laid up the battle flags of 
the regiments that the men of Massa- 
chusetts sent forth in the cause of 
the Union. There are more than a 
hundred of them—the flags, not of the 
United States army, but of one State 
—many of them rent and shattered 
by shot, to bear witness how American 
citizens (the men whose desire we 
idly thought to be only towards dol- 
lars) could fight and die for an idea. 
The other symbol is a simpler but a 
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more conspicuous one. It bears last- 
ing witness to the day of glory, min- 
gled with grief, which decided that not 
France, but England, should bear rule 
on the North American continent. The 
men of New England, as we said, had 
their share in putting it where it is, and 
without it there would assuredly have 
been no United States. I know no 
reason why our American kinsfolk 
should not be as proud of it as we are. 
Whatever may have been the case at 
one time, there is no party on either 
bank of the St. Lawrence which 
seriously desires the annexation of 
Canada to the United States, or any- 
thing worse than friendly rivalry in 
peaceful arts. Colonial federation is 
good (not a federation in the strict 
sense, which for many reasons is not 
practicable) ; but we may look, through 
it or beyond it, to something yet better 
—a steadfast alliance (under whatever 
name or form) between all the English- 
speaking peoples of the world. Such 
an alliance would be weak for aggres- 
sion, irresistible for defence and peace. 
A power against whose will no hostile 
shot could be fired from Cape Finis- 
terre to the Gulf of Mexico, and from 
Panama to the Indian Ocean, could 
look with more than equanimity on 
the real or imaginary plots of chancel- 
lors and devices of foreign ministers 
which nowadays exercise the corre- 
spondents of the daily press at Paris 
or Berlin. 

But I am forgetting that which we 
have already, the visible token of 
English power and polity that greets 
the Englishman arriving in Canada. 
Surely, for one who has not wholly 
starved his imagination, and renounced 
the deeds of his fathers who begat 
him, there is no more goodly sight. 
May our children and our children’s 
children see it there for many genera- 
tions of men; or rather may they 
deserve it, for as their faith and ser- 
vice are, so will it be. The sign and 
symbol hardly needs to be named, but 
I name it for a last word of good 
omen. It is the Union Jack on the 
citadel of Quebec. F. Poutock. 
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Tue Report of the Commissioners on 
the City of London Livery Compa- 
nies suggests questions of the widest 
range and the deepest interest. It is 
not only that the property concerned 
is very large, amounting altogether 
to nearly 800,0007. a year, but the 
questions involved are questions which 
reach the foundations of legislative 
science, and cover the whole ground 
of our social organisation. How far is 
the State morally right or politically 
wise in interfering with corporations 
or trustees holding property in per- 
petuity, when the original objects 
for which the property was acquired 
can no longer be carried out! If the 
State does so interfere, what is to be 
done with the money? What is 
charity and what is pauperisation ! 
How far is trade to be stimulated or 
controlled? Is it well to educate 
artizans, and if so in what way! 
These questions and their ramifica- 
tions are surely enough to appal the 


most light-hearted of politicians, to - 


whom Herbert Spencer’s study of So- 
ciology never suggested a doubt, and 
whose views of the future of civilisa- 
tion are contained in neat bundles of 
prophecy duly labelled with the dates 
of fulfilment. But all these questions 
do arise on reading this Report, and 
arise in such a way as not to be put 
off by laziness or indecision. They 
callfor action. It is hopeless to think 
that they can ever be entirely worked 
out in the study. Like all else in life 
they must be worked out by many 
experiments, by many failures, by 
earnestness gone wrong for want of 
knowledge, and ridicule pleasant to 
raise but bitter to bear. Even if it 
were not so we could not leave immense 
funds lying idle, or worse than idle, 
until philosophers have worked out 
first principles and are agreed on the 
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true remedy for our social evils. New 
questions will arise for each new 
generation. The world’s work is far 
enough behind already. Sociology and 
polities are likely to remain empirical 
matters, long after the City Companies, 
even if they are allowed to die a 
natural death, have passed away for 
ever. 

To understand how these questions 
arise on this Report, it will be neces- 
sary to say something as to the history 
and constitution of the Companies, 
and to sift out the result of the con- 
troversial evidence bound up with the 
Report. In spite of the denial of some 
of them, there can be no doubt at all 
on the evidence before the Commis- 
sioners, including the antiquarian and 
historical authorities mentioned or re- 
ferred to in their Report, that each 
Company was for a long period the 
special organisation of some particular 
trade from which it took its name. 
It is contended on behalf of the Com- 
panies that the guilds out of which 
they sprung were never trade guilds, 
but only guilds founded for social and 
religious objects. There was no 
doubt a distinction between the two. 
In the middle ages these social and 
religious guilds abounded. They were 
to be found almost in every village 
and there were probably as many as 
40,000 of them in the provinces alone, 
without counting those of London.! 
They were founded for the most hetero- 
geneous purposes—the production of 
miracle plays, the conviction of offen- 
ders against the members of the guilds, 
and almost always included uses which 
would now be considered superstitious, 
such as masses and prayers for the 
souls of departed members. It was 
from these guilds that there probably 
arose the guild merchant and the craft 
' Report, p. 10. 
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guild,} whose struggles in the four- 
teenth century are so picturesquely de- 
scribed by the late John Richard 
Green.” The guild merchant and later 
the craft guild was an official organi- 
sation regulating the trade under 
charter from the king. Thus the 
guilds had not only a domestic history, 
but a municipal and official history 
also. From voluntary associations they 
became craft guilds or guilds mer- 
chant. In this capacity they were in 
the position of a “ Municipal Com- 
mittee of trade and manufactures ; 3 
and from this it was an easy transition 
for the Crown to create, as it did 
create them by charter, a “State De- 
partment for the superintendence 
of the trade and manufactures of 
London.” * But the charters not only 
did this, they also enabled the Com- 
panies to hold land in mortmain for 
their domestic purposes ; and many of 
them contain a record of what those 
purposes were. Some were no doubt 
superstitious, and were so considered 
when the charters were declared 
forfeited to the Crown in the reign of 
Edward VI. But in many of the 
charters there are distinct enough 
statements that the profits of the 
lands held in mortmain were to be 
for the benefit of the “impoverished 
and destitute’ members of the Com- 
pany; or as in the Goldsmiths’ 
charter for those who “by fire and 
smoke of quicksilver have lost their 


sight or by working in that trade 


have become so crazed and infirm 
that they are disabled to subsist but 
of relief from others.” And when the 
charters were forfeited to the Crown 
as containing superstitious uses, they 
were regranted to the Companies on 
the representation that the lands 
“were required for the purposes of the 
eleemosynary and educational charities 
of which they were trustees.” © 

For the purpose of showing that 

1 Stubbs’s Constitutional History, vol. i. 
pp. 412—417. 

* Short History, pp. 187—195. 
he English People, i. p. 428 ; ii, 21. 
* Report, p. 12. + Report, p. 12. 
» Report, p. 15. 
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the property of the Companies was not 
public property, it was contended be- 
fore the Commissioners that the Com- 
panies had no connection with the 
municipal government of London. 
Whether it was so or not seems quite 
immaterial to the question ; but asa 
matter of fact no one without a fixed 
prejudice the other way could doubt 
that it was so. At one period before 
the Reformation they were intimately 
connected with it as will be seen 
from the account of them by Dr. 
Stubbs,® whose historical acumen is 
undisturbed by any sentimental or 
gastronomic associations with the 
Companies. Indeed the very exist- 
ence of aldermen in the Corporation 
at all is directly due to the guilds. 
Each of them was originally governed 
by analderman, whom it sent to repre- 
sent it in the government of the City, 
and who afterwards came to be elected 
by a Ward.’ But besides this con- 
nection of origin, there are four facts 
which show that the connection has 
subsisted down to the present time :— 
(1), that no person could up to 1835 
be a freeman of the City who was not 
a member of one of the Companies ; 
(2), that the constituency which elects 
the Lord Mayor and other City officers 
is composed of Liverymen of the Com- 
panies ; (3), that Liverymen as such 
enjoy the Parliamentary franchise for 
the City subject to certain conditions 
of residence imposed by statute ; (4), 
that the old mode of raising money 
in the City was by a precept to the 
Companies to raise their quota from 
their members.* If there was not, and 
never had been any other connection 
between the Companies and the Cor- 
poration it is impossible by any 
amount of special pleading to alter 
the significance of the fact that if 
there were no Companies there would 
be no Lord Mayor. As is well known, 
the Liveries of the different Com- 

6 Constitutional History, vol. i. pp. 405— 
420, 624, 625; vol. iii, 561—566. The last 
volume appeared in 1878. 

7 Stubbs’s Constitutional History, vol. iii. 
pp. 561. 
’ Mr. Davey’s Opinion, Report, p. 59. 
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panies assembled together in Common 
Hall, elect the sheriffs and other 
officers of the Corporation, and send 
up two names, from which the Court 
of Aldermen choose the Lord Mayor. 
That this is not a merely ceremonial 
proceeding was proved only a year ago 
by the Liveries themselves, when they 
passed over names senior to that of 
the late Lord Mayor, and sent his 
name up to the Court of Aldermen for 
election.! 

The connection of the Companies 
with trade, on the other hand, has prac- 
tically ceased for some two or three 
centuries. In the middle ages the 
minute restrictions and inspections 
which regulated trade were enforced 
through the agency of the Guilds. 
But as this system gradually broke 
up, the connection of the Companies 
with their special trades became less 
and less close. Mr. Froude? shows 
that even as early as the Reformation it 
was growing obsolete ; and when Queen 
Elizabeth sent to consult the Mercers 
ou the subject of silk, she could not 
find any of the Company who under- 
stood the trade. In one or two cases 
the connection still exists, as in the 
case of the Apothecaries, Stationers, 
and Goldsmiths, under statute; and 
the Fishmongers, partly under statute 
and partly under charter. There is 
also a curious instance of a nominal 
connection being preserved in the case 
of the Drapers, who continued to fee 
the city officer whose duty it was to 
accompany them on their “search”’ 
for adulterated goods until the year 
1852.3 

Three historical events have greatly 
affected the Companies. The effect of 
the Reformation was, as mentioned 

1 As Mr. Firth has been much criticised, 
not to say maligned, for his action in regard 
to the City Companies, it is only just to him 
to say that as far as regards Plumbe’s case, at 
any rate, no one with any legal training can 
doubt that he is perfectly right, and that that 
decision as far as it goes does not contradict, 
but quite confirms his view that the Com- 
panies are a part of the government of London. 
See his statement of it, Report, p. 77 ¢t sey. 

? History of England, vol. i. p. 50. 

3 Report, p. 343. 
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above, to discharge a great part of 
their property from the superstitious 
uses attaching toit. The Great Fire 
on the other hand almost ruined them. 
Many of them were only saved from 
bankruptey and dissolution by the 
efforts of individual members, who 
subscribed largely in some cases to- 
wards the rebuilding of the halls and 
the payment of creditors. It may, 
however, be very well suspected that 
the loss of title-deeds occasioned by the 
fire may have relieved the Companies’ 
property from many trusts attaching 
to it;* and this is the more probable as 
it appears that after the fire, the 
Grocers’ Company, whose deeds were 
by accident preserved, was unable to 
pay its trust charities for some years.’ 
The third event, which also has some 
importance in the history of the rela- 
tion of the Crown to the Companies, 
and the Companies to the Corporation, 
was the colonisation of Ulster. In 
1609 James I. put forth a state paper 
which was something not unlike a 
prospectus of a modern company’ 
urging on his subjects the benefits to 
be gained by the colonisation of Ulster. 
The prospectus apparently did not take, 
and the king applied to the Corpora- 
tion to float his scheme. The Corpora- 


‘tion in turn applied to the Companies. 


The twelve great Companies raised 


over £3,000 each to carry out the § 


scheme, and a committee of the Court 
of Common Council, which has since 
been known as the Irish Society, was 
formed for the same purpose. This 
scheme of King James’s, big with re- 
sults both to England and Ireland. 
conferred upon the Companies large 
Trish estates. What is to be done 
with these is a question which forms a 
very special branch of the policy to be 
adopted towards the Companies. De 
putations from Ireland waited on the 
Commissioners, and discussed before 
them the Irish land question as it 
appears to the tenants on the Com- 
panies’ estates. The Commissioner: 
however, with more discretion than 


* Report, pp. 40, 42. 5 Report, p. 272. 


5 Given in the Report, p. 222. 
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valour, declined to enter into this 
question in their Report. We follow 
their example, for a different reason, 
want of space, merely pointing out by 
the way that this question is not, as 
has been assumed, rather a part of 
the general question of Irish land 
policy than a question affecting the 
Companies. In the first place arises 
the question whether it is advisable 
that foreign corporations should hold 
estates in Ireland. In the second 
there is the question whether it might 
not be well to try a further experi- 
nent of Irish land policy with the aid 
of the Companies’ estates, following the 
experiments of Lord Waterford and the 
Irish Church Commissioners, both of 
which seem to have answered beyond 
expectation. Either of these ques- 
tions affects the Companies quite as 
much as Ireland. 

We have yet to deal with the in- 
ternal or domestic concerns of the 
Companies. There are three grades of 
members, (1) the freemen or free- 
women (for women had in the middle 
ages the trade organisations they so 
bitterly want now) ; (2) the Livery ; 
(3) the Court of Assistants. The free- 
man can obtain his freedom either 
by apprenticeship or patrimony. Ap- 
prenticeship, which from early times 
has often been colourable merely, lasts 
for seven years. The apprentice is 
bound to his master to learn his 
master’s trade, although it may not 
be the trade which gives the Company 
itsname. After serving his time he 
can take up his freedom on payment 
of a fee. The Commissioners call the 
fee a “nominal” one. Bnt, as ob- 
served by one of the witnesses, two or 
three pounds is not a nominal fee to 
the genuine artisan who, as far as the 
Companies represent the craft guilds, 
has the best right to the benefit 
of the Companies’ wealth; and if 
the Companies are to be of any 
use to him such a fee ought not 
to be continued. Freedom by patri- 
mony can be taken up by any son 
or daughter of a freeman without 
apprenticeship by payment of the same, 
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or sometimes a less fee. This is the 
custom which did more than anything 
else to disconnect the Companies from 
their own trades. As father and son 
were less and less necessarily of the 
same trade, and as the apprentice 
bound to a member learnt not the 
Company’s, but his master’s trade, it 
is evident that for a long period, and, 
indeed, almost from the foundation of 
the Companies, there must have been 
members who did not follow the Com- 
pany’s trade. The Coachmakers’ Com- 
pany, however, is an exception to this 
rule, and does not admit any one who, 
besides being a son of a freeman, is not 
a coachmaker also. Members can also 
be admitted to a Company by “re- 
demption,”’ which means payment, and 
sometimes the payment of consider- 
able sums ; and, when occasion arises, 
honoris causa. The Livery of a Com- 
pany are full members, and stand be- 
tween the freemen and the Court of 
Assistants. The name is derived 
from the fact that members of the 
Livery alone could wear the “ cloth- 
ing” or livery of the Company, which 
was sometimes very gorgeous and 
embroidered with its arms or badge. 
It may possibly be that the Livery 
was originally the governing body of 
the Company; and in one case it 
still remains the only governing body. 
Generally, however, the governing 
body has been a smaller body, now 
called the Court of Assistants. This 
has for centuries been a co-optative 
body chosen out of the Livery and made 
up of the Master and Wardens of the 
Company and those who have served 
their term of office or “passed the 
chair.” Fees are payable on each 
promotion, and amount to from 200/. 
to 300/., so that even if it is true that 
the freedom of a Company is within 
the reach of an artisan it is quite im- 
possible that he could ever have an 
influence on the governing body. 
Neither freemen nor liverymen have 
any voice in the election of officers, 
the accounts of the Company are not 
disclosed to them, and it appears, from 
the way in which the Goldsmiths’ 
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Company treated what they choose to 
call a “ disaffected’ member, that it 
is generally considered by the Com- 
panies and their Clerks that a livery- 
man is entitled as of right to no 
information whatever as to the con- 
stitution or history of his Company ; 
and in that case, at any rate, was not 
allowed to see a copy of the oath he 
himself had taken without the 
authority of the Wardens.! The 
privileges now remaining to the free- 
men and Livery of a Company in 
addition to the parliamentary and 
municipal franchises are a right, in 
case of poverty, to receive a pension. 
or to be admitted into the Company’s 
alms-houses at the discretion of the 
Court of Assistants. A liveryman is 
also entitled to two or three dinners a 
year. It used to be the custom for 
the Court of Assistants to vote them- 
selves pensions, but this has been 
given up, and before he can get a 
pension 2 member of the Court must 
resign. ‘The pensions vary in amount 
from 2007. to 50/.a year. The number 
of freemen is not easy to ascertain, but 
the Commissioners give it as about 
10,000. The liverymen, including 
members of the Courts of Assistants, 
number 7,319. The family connection 
in the Companies is very strong, and 
in the Mercers’ Company the Court is 
recruited from a livery of ninety-seven, 
on which certain families are repre- 
sented by nine or ten members. 

The Commissioners estimate the 
capital value of the Companies’ pro- 
perty at fifteen millions sterling, 
and their income as something be- 
tween 750,0007. and 800,000/. a 
year. Between the years 1870 and 
1879 their income had _ increased 
by as much as 160,000/. This 
income is divided into trust in- 
come, that is to say, income which 
has been given for specific trusts en- 
forceable in the Courts and admin- 
istered under various schemes, orders, 
and Acts of Parliament; and cor- 
porate income, that is to say, in- 

' Report, p. 145. 
statement, p. 392. 
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come arising from property of the 
Company impressed with no specific 
trust, but applicable to the general 
purposes of the Company. The pro- 
portion of the trust to the corporate 
income of the Companies varies in 
different cases, from the Grocers’, who 
have a trust income of 500/. out of 
a total income of 38,000/., to the 
Brewers’, who have a trust income of 
16,0007. out of a total income of 
20,0007. On the whole the trust in- 
come of the Companies is about 
200,000/7. out of their 750,0007. or 
800,000/. a year, or rather more than 
one-fourth. 

One source of the disproportion 
between the increase of the Companies’ 
trust and corporate income has been 
the narrow and really inequitable de- 
cisions of the Courts on the construc- 
tion of charitable gifts. It is a rule 
of law that where the charitable 
objects exhaust the whole property 
given, any increase in the value of the 
property goes to the charity, but 
where the property is larger than is 
necessary to fulfil the trust the resi- 
due and any increase of it goes to the 
donee, in this case to the Company. 
Supposing, therefore, lands worth 30/. 
a year were devised to a Company 


‘to maintain poor scholars, and that 


201. a year was to go to the specified 
object and 10/7. a year was left un- 
specified and passed to the general 
purposes of the Company. If the 
301. a year became 3,000/. a year the 
Company would not be bound to pay 
more than 20/.a year to the charit- 
able object. Of course these cases may 
involve difficult questions of con- 
struction, but many of them are 
clearly cases for apportionment of the 
income between the charity and the 
Company. This cannot be done by 
aid of the Courts, because such an idea 
does not seem to have occurred to the 
judges while the rules of law were 
yet unfixed, and it could not be at- 
tempted now except by parliamentary 
authority. For instance. In 1523 
Dame Joan Bradbury left eight and 
a half acres, now forming part of 
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Long Acre, then valued at 20/, a 
year, and directed 30s. a year to be 
paid to the poor of St. Stephen’s. 
The property is now producing 27,0007. 
a year, and it is hardly necessary to 
say that the 30s. is paid with the 
utmost regularity to the charity. 

It must not be imagined, however, 
that the Companies devote only their 
strictly trust income to charitable 
and public objects. The Commis- 
sioners calculate that besides the 
strictly trust income of 200,000/., the 
Companies spend a sum of 150,0007. 
on benevolent objects. But when it 
further appears that 175,000/. is spent 
on “maintenance,” that is working 
expenses, and 100,000/. on “ entertain- 
ment,” the proportion does not seem 
very large. The working expenses 
include not only 60,0007. a year in 
salaries to permanent officers and ser- 
vants, but also 40,0007. which goes 
annually in fees to the members of 
the governing bodies as ‘ court fees ;”’ 
that is to say, that each member of 
the Court of Assistants gets two or 
three guineas every time he attends 
a court or committee, whether the 
object (of the meeting is to consider 
the general or charitable business of 
the Company, or merely to issue 
invitations to dinner. 

The reader has now before him suf- 
ficient material to judge of the ques- 
tions which have been raised by the 
appointment of the Commission. The 
first and most crucial of these is how 
far the State is justified in interfering 
with property of a public or charitable 
nature. And this includes the ques- 
tion, What is public and what is 
private property ? This question under- 
lies the whole policy of the Commis- 
sion, and is referred to again and 
again in the evidence printed with 
the Report. Again and again the 
Companies protest that their corporate 
property is “private” property, and 
that to divert its purpose by Act of 
Parliament is “confiscation” or “ spo- 
liation.” Alderman Cotton, the ex- 


‘ponent of this view upon the Com- 


mission, makes a point of asking the 
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witnesses whether the Companies do 
not spend their money as well as “‘ any 
nobleman or gentleman,’ and whether 
they are not as good landlords as their 
neighbours. And in his Protest he 
says “that interference by Parliament 
with the private property of the Livery 
Companies must be an act of oppres- 
sion and spoliation, although disguised 
under the terms of ‘ restraint of alien- 
ation’ or ‘allocated to the support of 
objects of acknowledged public utility,’ 
and that no new Commission could 
possibly manage the affairs of the 
Companies so successfully, usefully, 
or more honestly than the present 
members, who represent’ a long line 
of illustrious ancestors.’’! 

Now taking the Companies’ case 
as they themselves would put it; 
admitting that they have never had 
any connection whatever with the 
Corporation of London; that if they 
ever had any rights or duties to- 
wards the trades from which they 
take their names, those rights and 
duties have ceased for centuries, and 
that there are no trusts or other 
public objects binding on their pro- 
perty, other than those now enforced ; 
still we say that the State has not 
only a right, but a duty, to see that 
this immense income produced by 
property held in mortmain is serving 
some useful purpose, and to divert 
that purpose if it is not useful. With- 
out broaching or discussing any general 
theory of property in the hands of in- 
dividuals, it cannot but be admitted 
that there must be some limit to all 
rights of ownership and disposition ; 
and these rights should be much more 
limited and more jealously regarded 
by the public, and by the State acting 
for the public, when the property is 
held in perpetuity and not by indi- 
viduals. There are no doubt numerous 
and worthy members of the Companies 
who never heard of Sir Henry Maine, 
and imagine that the rights of owner- 
ship and disposition have never been 
different from what they are now. 
If they had only known that cor- 

1 Report, p. 72. 
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porate property was a much older 
institution than individual property, 
they might even have found in that 
fact an additional argument for the 
sacredness of the Companies’ corporate 
property. But the common assump- 
tion that a man may do as he will 
with his own, is a fallacy even from a 
legal point of view. Rights of pro- 
perty imply obligations in law as well 
as in morality. It isa most important 
function of legislation and jurispru- 
dence to limit the rights of property 
in every direction. Even our extra- 
ordinary and exceptional right of 
tying up private property is limited 
to lives in being and twenty-one years. 
The unlimited right to dispose of 
property by will is of comparatively 
recent date in England and is unknown 
in most civilised states. It is only on 
the assumption that gifts in perpetuity 
will benefit future generations that the 
State can be justified in allowing 
them at all. There are many cases 
in which they are not allowed by any 


system of law, as in the case of super- 
stitious, or immoral uses and the like. 
In England they are limited to what 


are known as charitable uses; the 
word charitable being defined by a 
long series of decisions. But besides 


the duty of seeing that a gift in per-: 


petuity is beneficial at the time it is 
given, the State has a further duty to 
see that gifts in perpetuity continue 
to be of use to every succeeding genera- 
tion. This is the difference between 
gifts to Corporations and gifts to in- 
dividuals to which Alderman Cotton 
and others shut their eyes. No one 
doubts that a Corporation may be 
capable of leasing, selling, or otherwise 
dealing with its property just as an 
individual can; but only in accord- 
ance with its charter. Corporations 
cannot be allowed to be irresponsible. 
All their powers, and indeed their 
very existence, depends on their not 
exceeding the powers of the instru- 
ment which creates them. If they 
sell their property they must account 
for the purchase-money. They can- 
not be allowed to use it for any miscel- 
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laneous purpose. They must use it 
for the purposes of the foundation. It 
is no defence to say that a Corporation 
has no purposes or objects laid down 
by its constitution. That is no reason 
for leaving it in such a condition. It 
is a reason precisely the other way. It 
is the duty of the State to carefully 
watch the objects to which property 
held in perpetuity is devoted, and the 
fact that a Corporation has no objects, 
or that there is no memory or record 
of the reasons of its existence, is an 
overwhelming reason for State inter- 
ference. A Corporation without reason 
or object must either be suppressed or 
must be given new reasons and new 
objects for its existence. ‘To say that 
the Charters of the Companies con- 
tain nothing to guide them in the dis- 
position of their property, or the objects 
of their association is not a valid 
reason for leaving them to their un- 
aided sense of moral responsibility. 
What that amounts to, even in the 
case of a man like Lord Bramwell, has 
been only too recently and unhappily 
illustrated. 

But there is another line of argu- 
ment which is taken by the defenders 
of the present state of things, and 
which is indicated in the last part of 
the sentence of Alderman Cotton 
quoted above. In the same breath 
with which the Companies maintain 
that they either had no original 
objects, or that those original objects 
have become obsolete, they also main- 
tain that nothing better could possibly 
be done with their funds, including 
40,0007. a year for “court fees,” and 
100,0007. a year for dinners, than 
what is done now. And this leads us 
to inquire what the Companies do with 
the money they profess to spend on 
public objects, and what might be 
done with it. 

It has been shown that out of an 
income of 750,000/., the Companies 
devote only 350,000/. to public objects, 
200,0007. of which is trust property, 
which they are compellable by law so 
to use. The rest of the income is 
accounted for as follows: 125,000/. 
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represents the income of property, 
lying idle, their halls, plate, and other 
property not producing income, the in- 
terest on their debts, and the propor- 
tion of income saved annually ; 
175,0007. is spent on maintenance, a 
large proportion of which goes to the 
rebuilding and decorating of the halls 
of the Companies ; 100,000/. is spent 
in entertainment. That is to say 
that not quite half the income is 
devoted to public objects. Nearly 
one-fourth is swallowed up in work- 
ing expenses, and this, without in- 
cluding the salaries of masters of 
schools, matrons of almshouses, or the 








































new other working expenses of the indi- 
that vidual charities promoted by the Com- 
con- & panies.’ The halls of the Companies, 
dis- thirty-four in number, are, some of 
jects them, interesting buildings ; but those 
valid built since the Great Fire have no 
up particular interest or merit, and if 
ility. } they were not used for dining, one or 
_ the § two halls would amply suffice for the 
» has B needs of all the Companies. This 
ppily would not only release a great deal of 
the income now lying idle, but would 
argu- §@ save a large sum in maintenance. 
nders B Such a plan would, however, not 
, and B apparently meet the wishes of the 
art of Companies themselves ; for the Cloth- 
otton B workers, not content with having 
wreath B amassed a great quantity of plate, 
intai2 & actually propose in their “ suggestions ” 
iginal that they should replace a large num- 
bjects BH ber of articles sold by the Company 
main- § during the Civil War ;? and the Gold- 
ssibly F smiths have lately expended 23,000/. 
luding Bin inlaying their staircase with 
»” and B marble? We should hardly suppose 
» than § that a new Commission could manage 
ads US B to get rid of the Company’s funds 
io with & wore “successfully ;” but we think, 
nd oD B with all respect to Alderman Cotton, 
ght be B that it might employ them more “ use- 
fully.” 
bof a0 Of the 350,000/. which the Com- 
npanies Bpanies do expend on public objects, 
objects, § 35,000/., or about one-fourth, goes to 
‘operty, B benefit poor members either in alms- 
ase i 2 Report, pp. 339, 340 
‘ = Report, pp. 339, " 
25,0000. 3 Serest “3 300. 
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houses or by pensions ; 125,000/., or 
about one-third, is spent on education ; 
and 140,000/., or two-fifths, on general 
charitable objects. 

The first item for almshouses and 
pensions is, or might be, well employed 
for these purposes ; but the objects of 
the Charity should not be confined to 
members of the Companies or their 
relations, but should be thrown open 
either entirely or, if the Companies 
are again to become connected with 
the Trades, as proposed below, to the 
whole trade from which the Company 
derives its name, and the trades which 
have grown out of it. There is no- 
thing more sad than to see persons, 
whether of the middle or artisan class, 
who have struggled manfully against 
misfortune the whole of their lives, 
who have never taken a sixpence that 
they did not earn, and sometimes, it 
may be, managing to preserve a cer- 
tain amount of refinement about them, 
at the end of their lives, through no 
fault of their own, compelled to enter 
the workhouse. But any one who has 
worked at all for charitable objects, 
either on the Charity Organisation 
Society or elsewhere, can easily bear 
witness what an immense number of 
genuine cases of this kind there are. 

Of the 125,000/. a year spent on 
education, only 25,000/. at present 
goes to technical education, which 
their former connection with the 
Trades should make the Companies’ 
chief care. It would be the greatest 
pity, to say no more, to take away 
any of the funds which are now de- 
voted by the Companies to university, 
classical, or middle class education. 
The expenditure of 100,000/. out of 
the Companies’ income on these ob- 
jects is fully justified either by the 
fact that the Companies were partly 
merchant-guilds as well as _ craft- 
guilds, and that, therefore, the middle 
class, as well as the artisan class, 
should be benefited, or on the ground 
of general public utility. But one 
cannot help thinking that the contri- 
butions of the Companies to higher 
education should not be increased 
T 
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until full justice has been done to ob- 
jects more directly connected with trade 
and the artisan class. There is truth 
in the complaint of Mr. Beale in his 
evidence! that funds which were ori- 
ginally left for the poor have been 
appropriated to the middle class. 
Christ’s Hospital, Charterhouse, and 
St. Paul’s School, Eton itself, to take 
an instance out of London, were all 
founded for the poor. The Blue Coat 
School was originally intended to be 
something like Dr. Barnardo’s Home, 
and the original 400 children placed 
there are recorded to have been taken 
out of the gutter. These schools no 
longer serve the purpose for which 
they were founded. They educate 
children of quite a different class. 
The poor, having been neglected for 
centuries, have at last been handed 
over to the School Board; but the 
class which has appropriated the found- 
ations originally intended for the poor, 
are the very class who make the rates 
found necessary for the education of 
those whom they have deprived, an un- 
ceasing source of complaint. That these 
foundations are doing excellent work 
cannot be doubted any more than it can 
be doubted that most, if not all, the 
money expended by the Companies in 
higher education is doing real good. 
But though it would be little less than 
iniquitous to take away this money 
from the purposes to which it is now 
devoted, the fact that the poor no 
longer derive any benefit from these 
foundations does seem a valid reason 
why, in considering what should be 
done with the funds of the City Com- 
panies, the education and benefit of 
the artizan and poorer classes should be 
placed in a very prominent position. 
It is generally assumed, though on 
what grounds is by no means apparent, 
that although educational endowments 
are a benefit to the middle class, they 
only tend to pauperise the poor. But 
surely this is a mistake. Is it not 
monstrous to say that a man may 


1 Report, pp. 117, 125, 127, and see the 
evidence of Mr. Lucraft, quoted below, and 
Report, p. 258. 
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legitimately have his son educated for 
nothing at Eton and Cambridge, and 
yet there must be no provision for 
anything of the sort in the case of the 
working man? The best object of 
charity is to help those who help them. 
selves, and this principle applies as 
much to the artizan as any one else, 
At the same time, there is very little 
to be said for any scheme which 
attempts to benefit the artizan class 
by raising the children of a few of 
them into another sphere. To benefit 
the artizan class you must do some. 
thing for them as artizans. Do not 
put anything in the way of those few 
who can rise into a higher position. 
Help those few, if you will, as long as 
you recognise that in doing so you are 
recruiting the middle class, not helping 
the artizans. But if you wish to help 
the artizans use your active means of 
good to benefit, not the few who rise, 
but the many who must remain artizans 
to the end of their days. ‘ Technical 
education for middle-class education,” 
says Mr. Lucraft, “is all very well for 
persons of leisure, but for a workman 
it is only advisable that he should 
be instructed in that which he 
is to get his living by .... If 
we could have institutions (now that 
the apprenticeship system is done away 
with in a great measure) where a boy 
could be, say half his time, at school 
properly learning the theoretical part 
of his trade, and in the same building 
the other part of his time working 
with his hands at that trade for two 
or three years, then we should raise 
up by that means a number of skilled 
artizans who would be capable of 
carrying out work as foremen and 
clerks of works and of becoming em- 
ployers and the like of that. That is 
the technical education that I am 
anxious to see brought about. As a 
workman I speak. I am a cabinet 
maker myself, and for many years 
(that is, since people have talked about 
art-workmanship and so on, and since 
the taste has spread amongst people 
who can afford to pay for and who 
desire to have things beautiful), | 
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have felt vexed with myself that I 
have never had the opportunity of 
obtaining the technical training which 
is necessary to enable one _ to 
produce those works. That train- 
ing would be a blessing to those 
who desire it. My desire is not 
alone for our boys, but 7 am anxious 
for girls also, in relation to many 
things, embroidery and the like of 
that, that we have at the present time : 
and a technical knowledge of the 
particular trade that either a man or 
a woman gets his or her living at, 
must be a great benefit to the persons 
so instructed, and a great benefit to 
the nation at large.” ! 

There are, however, two exceptions 
which should be made to the rule not 
to increase the contributions of the 
Companies to higher education. One 
is the case of University and King’s 
Colleges, London, soon to be amalga- 
mated, let us hope, into a true Uni- 
versity of London. The deputations 
which attended before the Commission 
from these two bodies proved beyond 
a doubt that they are sadly in want 
of larger funds, if they are to do the 
work which cries out to them to be 
done. The sum of 25,000/. a year 
each was what they claimed as really 
wanted ; and a very considerable por- 
tion of those sums would be spent 
upon providing apparatus for technical 
or scientific education. In so far as 
this is the case the funds should be 
considered as devoted to what we 
have pointed out as the special duty 
of the Companies, a revival of their 
connection with trade. As to the 
rest, these two institutions provide 
education for Londoners, their stu- 
dents are drawn far less exclusively 
from one class than those of the older 
universities, and if all the corporate 
income of the Companies is devoted, as 
we trust it may be, to public objects, 
perhaps 50,0007. a-year devoted to 
education, which is some of it strictly 
middle-class education, though not 
technical, is not too large a propor- 
tion. 

1 Report, p. 259. 
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The other exception to that rule is 
one which we confess we should very 
much rejoice to see made. Mr. Goschen? 
appeared before the Commission on 
behalf of the University Extension 
Committee, and suggested that that 
scheme provided a means of making 
useful at length the excellent founda- 
tion of Sir Thomas Gresham, the 
wisest in its intention and most un- 
fortunate in its history of any which 
came within the province of the Com- 
mission. The merit of using this 
charity for the purpose of University 
Extension is that, in the first place, it 
would be carrying out the intention of 
the founder almost literally, and, in 
the second, it would be the best way 
of endeavouring to reach out to the 
more intelligent workmen the oppor- 
tunity of real cultivation and mental 
enjoyment. Sir Thomas Gresham de- 
liberately refused to found a college 
in Oxford or Cambridge. He wished 
to bring higher education to London. 
He founded seven lectureships in 
divinity, astronomy, music, geometry, 
law, physic, and rhetoric, all the 
higher subjects of study in his day. 
As is well known the lecturers read 
to empty halls. The time and place 
are against them. To lecture to the 
artizan they must lecture where the 
artizan can come, and at times when he 
can come. The University Extension 
Committee have now nineteen centres 
and nearly 2,000 students. They pro- 
vide lecturers of the same stamp as 
those employed at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and besides the lectures they 
hoid classes and look over essays. 
The examiners are independent men 
from Oxford or Cambridge. The lec- 
turers have managed to attract the 
artizan class. Their evening lectures 
are regularly attended by artizans, 
from whom are taken some of the 
secretaries at the different centres. 
With more money this really benefi- 
cent work could be much extended. 
Man does not live by bread alone. 
These lectures do not take the best 
men away from their own class, but 
2 Report, p. 252. 
tT 2 
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through the best men spread whole- 
some enjoyment and mental pleasure 
where before was only the dull desert 
of daily toil.? 

Since 1876 a great step has been 
taken in the direction of making the 
Companies again useful to trade. The 
work of the City and Guilds Technical 
Institute is not so widely known as it 
might be. It will be again heard of 
when the Commission on Technical 
Education now sitting makes its 
report. Meanwhile we particularly 
wish to insist that the Companies’ 
funds ought to be largely devoted to 
this object, which includes both the 
benefit of trade and also that of the 
artizan class; thus promoting at the 
same time what may be called the 
interests of the Craft Guilds and the 
Guilds Merchant. 

There are still left the Companies’ 
general charities, and except that 
portion of the 140,000/. devoted to 
them, which goes to the hospitals, we 
thoroughly agree with Mr. Davey when 
he says that “about one-half of the 
charities of this country are useless 
and mischievous, and the other half, 
owing to want of organisation and 
combination in their administration, 


do not produce half the good results. 


which might be looked for.”? The 
Companies’ charities should therefore 
be thoroughly overhauled, and the 
money in many instances devoted to 
better purposes. It may be a venture- 
some suggestion, but we believe it to 
be a good one, that some person in- 
timately acquainted with the work of 
the Charity Organisation Society 
should either be put upon the new 
Commission, or at any rate should be 
employed by the Commissioners to 
report upon the charities, both trust 
and corporate, of the Companies, and 
make suggestions for something better. 
For ourselves, we believe that charity 
is better bestowed on masses than on 


1 The effect of the Political Economy Lec- 
tures in the Tower Hamlets was the founda- 
tion of a Junior and Senior Adam Smith Club. 
Report, p. 254. 

* Report, p. 49, 
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individuals. A public garden, where 
many poor children can get a breath 
of air and a good game, does far more 
good than stuffing a few children with 
plum-pudding once a year. A good 
block of houses, or a reading-room, or 
even a trial of something like Mr, 
Besant’s Palace of Delight, a mere 
place of rational amusement, would be 
far better than what is usually called 
charity. Such things benefit every 
one who comes near them without 
pauperising any one. Give a man, 
not money, but cheerfulness to do his 
work well, and education to understand 
it better, and you are doing him the 
best turn you can. 

We now come to consider what is 
to be done with the surplus funds 
of the Companies. We confess to 
thinking the recommendations of the 
Commissioners far too mild. Recent 
events have proved that the Commis- 
sioners were right in recommending 
that the Companies should be at 
once restrained from parting with 
any of their property ; and we agree 
that their accounts should be made 
public. The point where we differ 
from the Commissioners most strongly 
is this : that after putting very forcibly 
the reasons why the corporate property 
of the Companies should be considered 
public property, they come to the 
impotent conclusion that “a consider- 
able portion” of it should be applied to 
public and useful purposes, which is as 
good as recommending that the residue, 
also probably “ a considerable portion ” 
of public property, should be applied 
to useless purposes. We maintain that 
the whole property of the Companies 
should be made useful. We should 
not be afraid of saying that the habit 
of giving entertainments to “ royal 
personages, members of your Majesty’s 
family . . . and other persons of dis- 
tinction,” was a public purpose, if we 
thought so. But we deny that giving 
banquets to City Liverymen, who as a 
rule eat and drink a great deal more 
than is good for them at home is a 
useful public purpose, and we should 
strongly maintain that the only justi- 
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fication of any expenditure of these 
funds must be based on the ground 
that the expenditure is useful, and 
that it is for a public purpose. 

The purposes which the Commis- 
sioners recommend to be defined in the 
proposed Act as “objects of acknow- 
ledged public utility” are as follows, 
and, except that care should be taken 
that women are equally benefited with 
men, the definition is thoroughly 
satisfactory :— 

“(1) Scholastic and __ scientific 
objects, ce. elementary education, 
secondary education, classical educa- 
tion, technical education, scientific 
research. 

“(2) General public purposes, e.g. 
hospitals, picture galleries, museums, 
public libraries, public baths, parks, 
and open spaces. 

“(3) The improvement o* work- 
men’s dwellings, and, where the Com- 
panies represent trades, subsidies to 
the benefit societies of such trades.” 

These are undoubtedly public pur- 
poses of the most urgent description. 
But it remains a question how they 
are to be effected. And here we are 
brought face to face with the question 
what is to be done with the Companies ? 
The Commission recommends that they 
should be re-organised, but makes no 
suggestion how. We are a little 
surprised that the scheme of Mr. Hare, 
the senior Inspector of Charities, 
should have “appeared to all the 
Commissioners impracticable.” ' Per- 
haps some allowance must be made for 
the fact that the statement is only 
found in the Dissent Report. Mr. 
Hare’s scheme seems to us, on the 
other hand, only toneed a little practical 

Dissent Report, p. 69. 
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working out to make it the very solu- 
tion which is wanted for the difficulty.” 
Mr. Hare wishes to make the connec- 
tion between the Companies and the 
trades again practical. He would do 
this by making the Companies (1) 
centres of information for the trade, 
(2) the promoters of technical education, 
(3) an organisation for providing 
dwellings in which workmen might 
comfortably live, (4) an organisation 
for charitable and educational purposes, 
with special regard to benefit societies 
for the workmen and education for their 
children. 

That scheme, or some such scheme, 
which does not too harshly sever the 
future from the past, but attempts 
to apply funds at present to a great 
extent useless, to real needs ana- 
logous to the purposes for which 
those funds were originally acquired, 
seems to us to merit the greatest 
consideration by those who have 
the settlement of the future of 
these Companies in their hands. But 
whether Mr. Hare’s scheme, or any- 
thing like it, should be carried out 
eventually or not; whether it should 
be decided to retain the Companies or 
to abolish them; whether it should 
be proposed to divide their funds 
among other existing societies, or to 
form some new organisation to dis- 
tribute them; this much the public 
ought to make perfectly clear—that 
the funds of the City Companies, not 
a “considerable portion” of them, but 
the whole of them, are to be considered 
as public funds, to be distributed by 
them or by others for public and 
useful purposes. 


> 


2 See Memorandum A, by Mr. Hare, Report, 
p. 105, and his Evidence, pp. 94—97. 
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VILLAGE LIFE IN 


Tue first article of belief that the 
traveller will find amongst the di- 
verse elements of the South African 
village is this, that the little com- 
munity which he thought in his 
ignorance to be situated in a remote 
nook and corner of the world, is 
in reality and in each case the centre 
of the universe—at any rate in the 
estimation of the patriotic inhabitants. 
In fact it is somewhere near the church 
tower that the most important sub- 
lunary matters are discussed, and the 
tower itself may be considered as the 
pivot round which the lesser lumi- 
naries in the shape of rival and neigh- 
bouring dorps circle. With as many 
centres as there are villages, it may 
be inferred that an occasional per- 
plexity arises in the colonial system. 
Moreover, the visitor will find out that 
such questions as the Eastern Ques- 
tion are not, after all, the most im- 
portant matters in the world. He 
will discover that the municipal regu- 
lations of the village he is in are of 
considerable importance, and of suf- 
ficient weight to engross a large amount 
of human attention; he will discover 
that the great men of the world are 
not exclusively such men as Bismarck 
and Gladstone, but men like the chair- 
man of the municipal council and 
the minister of the Dutch Reformed 
Church. And so the process of in- 
struction will go on until the traveller 
has finished by being totally and 
entirely disillusioned. 

Comparing villages with the so- 
called towns—there is some difference 
between them, not only in name, but 
in their general character and attri- 
butes—a more purely South African 
village may be said to cease to be 
a village and become a town when 
it is imbued with some of the cosmo- 
politan spirit of the times, when it 
aspires to a state-aided college in its 
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midst, when the Boer no longer makes 
long treks to Nacht-maal in the old- 
fashioned ox-waggon, and when the 
Dutch reformed minister is ousted or 
imperilled in his supremacy by rival 
“ Boanerges,” and especially when the 
young Boer wears light-coloured un- 
mentionables on Sundays. Of course 
it is difficult to say when and how the 
distinctive type is lost, but it is cer- 
tainly in danger of being obliterated 
when the villagers and peasantry, for- 
merly clad in decorous and shining 
broad-cloth, wear plaid, and go so far 
as to criticise the minister. The village 
doctor, who is in very many cases a 
young Afrikander who has picked up 
liberal and cosmopolitan notions at 
Edinburgh, besides the art of setting 
bones and mixing drugs, must be often 
considered responsible for certain loose 
ideas about costume and religion. In 
a South African village there is gene- 
rally a kind of struggle going on 
between a fixed conservatism of cus- 
tom, manners, and habits, on the one 
hand, and a modern, disturbing, and 
innovating spirit on the other, which, 
amongst its other heinous crimes, re- 
cognises dancing as an accomplishment 
and the exercise of independent thought 
a privilege. And so it will be seen 
that the general character of a South 
African village is like that of a pecu- 
liar geological stratum, or a collection 
of fossils, with a number of unaccount- 
able signs of more recent eruptions 
and formations, bewildering the scien- 
tifie mind and compelling it to the 
thought that it is employed upon an 
analysis of a previously undescribed 
epoch. Above all, the conversation 
of daily life will be carried on in a 
guttural and archaicdialect, with scraps 
of English interspersed to render con- 
fusion of thought worse confounded, 
for which no previous study of Ollen- 
dorf will prepare a man. The native 
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element superimposed upon the Eng- 
lish, Dutch, Jew, German elements, 
heighten the complexity of the problem 
besides introducing a linguistic variety. 
At the street corner it is possible to 
hear three or four languages talked 
at once. 

In the midst of all, and conspicuous 
above all, stalks the figure of sombre 
Puritanism, with images, figures, and 
examples gathered from the patriarchal 
life of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
The itinerant Jew pedlar has endea- 
voured to enlighten this Puritan, and 
has again been acquainting himself for 
the nonce with the conditions of a 
patriarchal life, wandering from farm- 
house to farmhouse, from village to 
village. He enlightens and cheers 
generally by means of cheap German 
rings, musical boxes, and “ vatches,” 
but may be said to have very nearly 
fulfilled his mission, and to be falling 
back upon a similar enlightenment of 
the native. It is a curious fact that 
when he has once enlightened he is 
not required to repeat the process, so 
potent are the means he employs, and 
so strong his medicine. But he and 
the itinerant quack are getting rarer 
every day, though their influence still 
is felt in lonely farmhouses far from 
the beaten track. They have ceased 
to be village authorities of the same 
importance they once were. We still 
ean find occasionally a white-haired 
and venerable quack living in inde- 
pendence and authority in some quiet 
village street, but as a rule the Edin- 
burgh student has ousted him. 
Enough, however, has been said to 
show that a South African village is 
an anomaly, and an anomaly of not 
always the same description. I have 
known many of them, but never two 
exactly alike. Some of them are 
picturesque, some ugly; they are 
nearly all uncomfortable as far as 
the European standard of comfort 
goes, but they need never fail to give 
amusement. Perhaps the brightest 
recollection a visitor can take away 
with him are those of clear skies, 
sunny expanses of veldt, glorious 
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nights, and the thousand charms of 
a clarior ether. Should he be 
judicious enough to visit a village 
situated high up amongst the moun- 
tains, like that of Ceres in the western 
province, in the spring or autumn 
months, he will find it a pleasant 
place. The air is fresh and crisp, 
the views magnificent, and the flowers 
and shrubs exquisite in their wealth 
and colouring. The spring comes in 
with a rush, and the parched and 
barren-looking expanses are suddenly 
carpeted with thousands of gladioli, 
mesembryanthemums, flowering heaths, 
orchids, crassulw, and wild geraniums. 

Probably no retreat in Algeria 
favoured by Europeans can equal 
in natural beauties some localities 
in the Cape, especially during the 
months of August, September, October, 
and afterwards April, May and June. 
Hotels are of a terribly primitive type, 
as a rule, and the travelling uncom- 
fortable, but the climate makes up for 
a great deal. And this primitive cha- 
racter runs through the whole of the 
little society, although occasional 
glimpses of the cloven foot will meet 
us in the persons of the over-reaching 
trader and the unscrupulous “ general 
agent,” a type of humanity that has 
no parallel elsewhere that I know of. 
But the intrusion of the cloven foot 
into an Arcadian domain need not vex 
a visitor who, like the swallow, is fly- 
ing south, and has come simply to 
breathe balmier airs, or to shoot buck 
and partridges, or to pass a dilettante 
judgment on what passes before him. 
If he has no occasion to do much busi- 
ness with the storesman, and has no 
earthly ambition to cut across his 
bows, he will find him civil and 
obliging enough, ready to lend him a 
Cape cart and a couple of Cape mokes, 
and drive him into the country, and to 
a remote homestead, where he can 
afford solido demere de die. Even 
then, supposing his friend does a 
little business with the gudeman of 
the house, and effects a sharp transac- 
tion whilst on a tour presumably of 
pleasure only, such a transaction can 
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perturb only in a moderate degree his 
companion for the time. { have often 
been on such trips myself, and been 
invariably the companion, not the 
salesman, and I have experienced very 
little chagrin at commercial transac- 
tions done out of sight ‘in a quiet 
corner of the stoep or verandah, whilst 
I have ranged, with gun in hand, the 
ostrich compound and the adjacent 
morgen of the good-natured farmer in 
quest of Cape pheasants and the small 
buck. The farmer himself is greatly 
pleased if you shoot the little greis- 
bok that has continually been nibbling 
his vines, and he will extend at once 
an invitation to you to come again and 
try your hand at a troop of baboons, 
or a Cape leopard, or the klip-springer, 
the little chamois that is so clever at 
eluding dogs and men in the recesses 
of the neighbouring mountains. If 
you take the worthy farmer the right 
way, and do not rough him up about 
the “ nigger” question, or bother his 
head too much about problems of 
direct taxation, he will vote you good 
company and extend to you a hearty 
welcome. 

The two most important men in a 
South African village—at least the 
two who strike an outsider as being 


most conspicuous—are the civil com- ° 


missioner or resident magistrate, as the 
case may be, and the parson. It is 
undoubtedly a fact that a very large 
number pass a decision with regard to 
themselves similar to that of the 
Athenian generals, and vote them- 
selves first. But if the general agent 
and the storesman, and the village 
quack and apothecary, and kur- 
veyor or carrier were asked to 
name the second best man, we should 
probably find that the magistrate 
and the parson would command more 
suffrages than any one else. The one 
represents the majesty of the law, the 
other that of religion. In the English 
agricultural village there are also found 
the two representatives of law and 
religion; the squire or the squires 
are J.P.’s, and therefore wield the 
majesty of the law. But the civil 
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commissioner of a South African vil- 
lage is relatively a much greater man. 
He has far larger powers, and he is in 
the receipt of a salary. 

The African parson also differs 
essentially from the Church of Eng- 
land parson, inasmuch as he belongs 
to a voluntary Church, and is sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions. 
The only Church that had a right to be 
considered as a state Church was the 
Dutch Reformed, but by virtue of 
the Voluntary Act of 1875 the grants 
from the colonial exchequer have 
gradually been withdrawn as incum- 
bencies have become vacant. Thewhole 
amount, however, ever contributed, 
seldom exceeded 16,0002. annually. But 
the Church has had a great deal to do 
with these villages. It was in many 
cases the nucleus of the community. 
Often the first beginning of a village 
amongst the scattered homesteads of 
the Boers was made when the site of 
a church was determined upon. The 
property near the site was split up 
into lots or erven; storesmen and 
farmers speculated, and in course of 
a few years a village was laid out. 
And the surveyors seem to have done 
this with the utmost regard to ge- 
ometry. The streets were generally 
broad and ample, and intersected one 
another at right angles. There is a 
straight up-and-down appearance about 
an African village, which, however 
much it indicates the orderly mind of 
the settlers, is certainly not pic- 
turesque. Not even the regular rows 
of blue gums and weeping willows re- 
deem its character from monotony. 
These villages represent, as a rule, vast 
areas of country. The population of 
South Africa does not often average 
two inhabitants for the square mile. 
The Boer population have wandered 
far afield, and lead very nomadic lives. 
However, when a church is built they 
are in a sense rallied round it. Their 
religion requires them all to meet to- 
gether at stated intervals—generally 
once every three months—to partake 
of the sacrament. The occasion 
night- 
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feast. This occasion means a great 
deal to the Boers and their families. 
Some are confirmed, some married, and 
the events which happen within the 
brief period of a few days are very 
great events in the life of the primi- 
tive Boer. Courtship and matrimony 
are not unreasonably prolonged ; in 
fact it is not an uncommon thing for 
a young lady to be married at sixteen. 
And the young couple are often con- 
tent to live together under the paternal 
roof, or within easy hail of it. The 
matter of settlements is readily got 
over, and the dowry is made in stock. 
It is a most usual sight to see the 
sober-liveried Boers thronging their 
churches with their families at nacht- 
maal time, giving and being given in 
marriage, but all in a most sedate and 
serious fashion. Let no one suppose 
for a moment that such events as are 
connected with their future, even if it 
be the wedding of a bride, can be ac- 
companied with a joyful countenance. 
Everything is very serious to the Puri- 
tan Boer. And yet we are told that 
many of these Boers are French by 
extraction—at least such was the con- 
clusion of M. Lesseps and others at 
an entertainment. given to the Boer 
delegates at Paris the other day. If 
such be the case, the exchange of 
Gallic vivacity for Boer phlegm is a 
phenomenon worth noticing by ethno- 
logists. The country Boer, who is fairly 
wealthy, generally boasts of a “ town 
house.” The residence is not a pala- 
tial one. It is generally about the 
size of an English labourer’s cottage, 
and one story high. Here the worthy 
burgher and his whole family put up 
for the season of the sacrament, and it 
is a marvel how much the whole family 
will endure for the sake of nacht- 
maal, 

The existence of a church implies 
a market-place. The busiest time in 
an African village is when the long 
labouring wains drawn by spans of 
sixteen or twenty oxen are outspanned 
on the village commonage, and the 
vrouw makes her three months’ 
purchases of tea, sugar, and the in- 
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evitable coffee. This latter beverage 
is the beverage par excellence of South 
Africa. Coffee veniente die, coffee 
decedente die is the rule. The stores 
themselves in a small South African 
village are not the least remarkable 
feature about it. Almost everything 
that the wit of man can devise for the 
need of an agricultural population is 
there. There is a silk dress for the 
newly - married wife, an American 
plough for the young and enterprising 
farmer, there is a Remington rifle for 
the sportsman, and a box of pepper- 
mints for the young kindern. The 
amorous swain can purchase a bright 
saddle-cloth te go upon his .courting 
expeditions, and a German ring for 
his inamorata. The village is astir 
from one end to another, and the ex- 
citement spreads even to the civil 
commissioner or resident magistrate. 
Amid all the gossip of the village I 
have rarely heard political matters 
discussed. If the civil commissioner 
is conferring cheek by jowl with a 
worthy burgher, it is generally on the 
subject of a disputed water “furrow,” 
or about the misdemeanours of the 
native servants, or oftener still about 
a buck and guinea-fowl expedition. 

If the storesman is in his turn 
engrossed in apparently eager and 
excited talk it is generally about a 
bond which wants renewing, or an 
ostrich, or some oranges or mealies, 
or the next clip of wool. For a 
storesman to ingratiate himself into 
a farmer’s favour so far as to get a 
promise of the next clip of wool, or 
the next consignment of Angora skins, 
he has done a good day’s work. The 
Boer does not care for politics in the 
abstract, and as long as his minister 
or predikant can tell him that he is 
behaving rightly and as a Christian, 
and as long as the storesman can tell 
him that he is solvent, he is happy. 
He returns to his spacious acres, sings 
his psalms regularly every night, and 
reads his Bible, and watches his flocks 
increase. Whatever political hatred 
he feels is that inspired by profes- 
sional agitators, by imported “ Hol- 
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landers,” for whom he has rather a 
lordly contempt. Naturally he is 
loyal and conservative, true to the 
powers that be, especially the parson. 

There are only two topics which 
really enrage the otherwise peaceful 
breast of a Boer, the one is the ques- 
tion of direct taxation, the other the 
questions concerning the natives. He 
cannot bring himself to look upon the 
black man as equal to the white. And 
after all he is right to a great extent, 
as he asserts in practice what philan- 
thropists are content to explain only 
in principle, and it is a pity that both 
Boers and philanthropists cannot effect 
some compromise. On the whole a 
village life suits the Boer best as pre- 
sent constituted. He is not well 
educated, or in any sense a cosmopo- 
litan. The occasions for gossip and 
business which nacht-maal gives him 
are generally enough for him. The 
“ Afrikander Bond” has been especially 
created to awaken him from his village 
lethargy. 

There is an elaborate net-work of 
schools all over the colony for whites 
and blacks. The most important kind 
of school to be met {with in a South 
African village is a first-class undeno- 
minational school. The Government 
acts upon the principle of aiding those 
who aid themselves. For every pound 
subscribed by local effort a pound is 
given by Government in aid of a 
school, supposing that good grounds 
are given for its existence. A con- 
science clause is provided for the relief 
of those who do not wish to be com- 
pelled to learn any particular form of 
religion, or to undergo catechetical 
instruction. This principle of grants- 
in-aid, and the provision of the con- 
science clause are essential features 
of the whole Cape educational system, 
from the colleges to the mission 
stations. In fact the State acknow- 
ledges no religion, it is perfectly 
agnostic. The Boers and the country 
population generally, whose ideas of 
social problems do not extend far 
beyond the villages, have never been 
able to enter fully into this perfectly 
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undenominational system of education, 
The want of a proper religious train. 
ing is felt to be a great want by the 
Boers, but will the village undeno- 
minational school supply this want! 
If the Boer sends his son to a distant 
village he generally sends him to board 
with a friend, and endeavours to 
make arrangements with the village 
parson to look after him. This throws 
additional work upon the village 
parson. We cannot wonder, there- 
fore, at the growth of so many 
voluntary schools in the face of the 
Government system. The Roman 
Catholics, who generally refuse Govern- 
ment aid coupled with Government 
inspection, have done relatively more 
for the education of their followers 
than any other sect or party in South 
Africa, according to the statement of 
the late inspector-general of educa- 
cation. The village school is meant 
to be a stepping-stone to the colleges 
and the university, and is one of the 
rungs of an educational ladder reach- 
ing from the kraal schools to the 
university, but it never has been 
adapted to the real educational re- 
quirements of the Boer or country 
population, The best kind of village 
school for the Boer would probably 
have been one in which Government 
helped but did not interfere with any 
sort of religious or catechetical instrue 
tion. The proportion of aid might 
have been rated in accordance with 
results in examinations, school attend- 
ance, and general efficiency. The state 
of colonial society was and still isa 
very simple one. The wrongheaded 
ness of a few visionary politicians has 
been the means of introducing a con- 
plex and thoroughly unsuitable systew 
of education, and an imperfect village 
school. When a Boer therefore is 
asked to subscribe to a guaranteed 
undenominational village school he is 
asked to do a thing he does not care 
for, both from religious and other 
motives. Nor are there any dame 
schools to supply early wants. A 
country lad sent from a distant home 
stead, where there is no culture or 
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iterature as a rule, comes to the village 
vhool like an absolutely untrained 
lt. He knows nothing. Perhaps 
his ideas have been flogged into 
wtivity by an itinerant meester, 
o schoolmaster, or a broken-down 
dominie, but as to a systematic course 
of teaching he has never known what 
itis. The question how to educate a 
sattered community averaging about 
two to the square mile, and neither 
by nature nor tradition very anxious 
to learn, is a difficult matter. The 
way not to do it is to introduce a 
highly elaborate system. 

Of course another distinctive fea- 
ture about a South African village is 
the presence of the coloured popula- 
tin. In the eastern province and 
near Kafirland the natives are rele- 
gated to a separate location just 
outside the village proper. They 
constitute a village upon a village. 
They are employed as servants and 
labourers of every description, and a 
few of them are educated. The edu- 
cational scheme embraces them if they 
wish to learn. In fact there is no- 
thing to prevent the black men 
mounting up to the highest educa- 
tional position, so philanthropic is the 
Government scheme, but the fact is 
that they are rarely able to do so. 
When a native is well educated ac- 
cording to his lights it is generally 
done by missionary effort, not by 
means of an elaborate state-aided 
scheme. Lovedale and Healdtown 
may be described as missionary vil- 
lages showing the value of Wesleyan 
enterprise. To a traveller a native 
location outsidea village isaremarkable 
sight. In spite of philanthropic legis- 
lation here is a spectacle of the in- 
evitable chasm between black and 
white. Many of these natives may 
be free and independent electors, for 
the franchise is extremely low, but 
they live by themselves as a separate 
caste. The Boer view is to allow to 
no black equality in Church or State, 
and this rule holds good in the Boer 
Republics. The Cape Colony gives 
them every privilege. The Kafirs and 


the black men generally are happier, 
I think, if they can be allowed to 
live in their own way a little. They 
love to be allowed to celebrate their 
utywala, sing their national songs 
by themselves in spite of philanthropic 
legislation. In Natal a laisser- 
JSaire policy exists. There the native 
is allowed to carry on polygamy, cele- 
brate his orgies, and live under his 
recognised chief within the limits of 
spacious reserves. But when he comes 
within a European town or village he 
is under stricter rule. At the cur- 
few’s sound he is compelled to be at 
his home, wherever it be, and no black 
idlers are allowed in the streets, And 
if we want to reform we must do it 
gradually. It is a mistake for colo- 
nists to absorb into the body politique 
masses of untrained citizens. 

It is clear that in a South African 
village there is no counterpart of an 
English squire. The Boers have had 
broad acres, but there has been no 
law of primogeniture to keep these 
broad acres in one hand. Consequently 
properties have become infinitely sub- 
divided amongst large families. In a 
river valley one will find scores of 
descendants from some original stock 
living after the fashion of peasant 
proprietors rather than squires. The 
result of this experiment has not 
always been good. In the first place 
these descendants have so frequently 
intermarried that they have become 
degenerate, frequently idiotic. In one 
village within my experience a doctor 
informed me that there were twenty 
or thirty cases of idiocy out of a 
comparatively small population. Asa 
rule there is little enterprise, capital, 
and ability amongst these peasant pro- 
prietors. For several generations this 
subdivision of property has been going 
on, and it has tended to a bad rather 
than a good result. In a new country 
with a boundless expanse such a result 
is surprising, but it exists neverthe- 
less, and may be interesting to those 
who watch the evolution of our social 
problems. 

There exists in many South African 
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villages a municipal council, elected 
from the most respectable storesmen 
in the village and the Boer population 
outside, They havea council chamber, 
and their regular meetings, where 
they wrangle frequently in a truly 
municipal fashion. But we may say 
that such municipal councils do not 
always end in recrimination. They 
must be the means of getting the 
farmer and the tradesman to inter- 
change views on social matters. The 
adjudication of school rates and local 
rates of all descriptions must involve 
a certain amount of forensic talent. 
Another council exists called the 
divisional council, which meets in 
the village, and has a civil commis- 
sioner or resident magistrate as its 
official chairman. Its chief business 
is to look after the public roads, but 
judging from my own experience of 
some hundreds of miles of travel in 
jolting Cape carts, this council does 
not fulfil its duties very satisfactorily. 
Some African villages have extensive 
common rights, which it is the duty 
of the municipal authorities to guard. 
One village in which I lived for some 
time had a common of three thousand 
acres. As water is the most scarce 
and valuable commodity in some South 
African villages it is the most sacred 
of municipal duties to guard against 
undue appropriation. Every house at 
a certain hour has a right to water 
the garden and the mealie-plot. Ina 
dry season a good deal of chicanery 
goes on, especially at night, and the 
office of the water officer is as bur- 
densome as that of an English 
keeper on the look out for night 
poachers. 

The civil commissioner has consider- 
able powers, but a limited income. On 
5001. a year he is supposed to keep 
a good house—only in a few villages 
do the Government provide drostdys, or 
residences—and to lead society. At 
circuit time he entertains the judge 
and the barristers, and then, if ever, 
his larder is ransacked. In this laud- 
able zeal to entertain the stern asses- 
sors the litigants frequently join. 
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Not uncommonly a country Boer who 
has a case will send a fat greis-bok, 
kept three days in vinegar to make it 
tender, as a sop to Cerberus. It is 
considered not only polite but expedi- 
ent to féte the judge, who is allowed 
generally to be a bon vivant even in 
South Africa. From the civil com- 
missioner’s verdict there is an appeal 
ultimately to the attorney-general, 
who is supposed to review all cases 
of a certain kind and _ flagrancy 
throughout the colony. This is no 
mean task. The civil commissioner's 
duties extend beyond the court 
house in the village. Frequently 
he has to pay visits to ‘‘ periodical 
courts,” and administer even-handed 
justice there, the country being so 
large as to require an itinerant kind 
of justice. These long treks are re 
lieved from monotony by an occasional 
hour or so amongst the spring-bok and 
guinea-fowl along the road, which are 
sacrificed as ephodia for the magi- 
strate and his retinue. An extem- 
porised lunch at a well-known out- 
span, consisting of many veldt dainties, 
serves levare viam to a considerable and 
agreeable extent. In connection with 
village justice a certain nondescript 
character should be mentioned who is 
quite sui generis. I allude to the 
general agent. He is the modern 
counterpart of the greculus esuriens, 
and is all things to all men. He 
dabbles in law, and knows a few 
technicalities of the ordinary kind; 
he is at the elbow of any litigant who 
wants him, and, recognising the fact 
that general agents must live, he fre- 
quently plays upon the litigious 
nature of his client. He knows a 
little about everybody and every- 
body’s affairs ; he spends a great deal 
of his time at the street corners where 
the village oracles meet and talk, and 
if he hears of a likely mortgage, a 
good sale for a buyer, he is the first 
to avail himself of the chance. He will 
often help a sinking farmer. or trades- 
man with his advice and money—at 
twelve per cent. In fact he is notary, 
money-lender, judge, professor, land- 
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wrveyor, even parson and priest for 
the whole neighbourhood. The latter 
character is of high value upon the 
iop of other accomplishments, and [ 
mew a general agent whose powers 
if preaching enabled him to get an 
extra five per cent. for his mortgages. 

There are of course villages and 
rillages in South Africa. Some lie 
sheltered under mountain ranges, with 
ool streams running through their 
treets from the well-wooded kloofs 
above. Such villages are Somerset 
fast and Bedford in the eastern 
province. And these are picturesque 
jth in their actual siteand surround- 
ings. The churches that rise into 
view as you travel over the wild 
wimosa-covered veldt, give a homely 
and attractive character to the 
country. There are few peals of 
iells in the colony, and very few 
yires, and the architecture of the 
acred edifice is often wholly without 
any taste or display of decorative art ; 
but still the village church is a cheer- 
ing spectacle in South Africa. It 
vems to mean a great deal in the 
nidst of the barren and uncultivated 
veldt. It means the struggling, ad- 
vancing, perhaps I should say even 
the crusading, side of Christianity. 
An English village church means, by 
wntrast, rest and assured peace, and 
am orderly and long-established 
Christianity. 

On one point a South African 
village is most sadly deficient. The 
churchyard is generally a standing 
lisgrace to the community. No 
attempt is made to keep the graves 
of the departed in neat and trim 
der. It may be impossible to get 
green turf, but it is possible to cut 
lown briars and thorns and weeds of 
avery description. And yet the grief 
‘or the departed would seem to be as 
great in an African village as else- 
where, if not more poignant. It is 
the custom for the whole village to 
turn out and follow the dead to the 
churchyard. A similar custom pre- 
vails in some villages in Cornwall, 
where hymns are sung during the pro- 
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cession. No music is heard however 
in the funeral cortege in South Africa ; 
all pace along in the deepest possible 
silence, and clothed in the deepest 
possible black. That God’s acre should 
be treated with such scant respect and 
attention afterwards seems anomalous. 
I once offended local prejudice by 
inaugurating a cricket club and play- 
ing on a piece of ground adjoining the 
churchyard. Such a sport was con- 
sidered unseemly by the parson of the 
Dutch Reformed Church when pur- 
sued too near the graves of the fore- 
fathers of the hamlet; but these 
graves themselves were indistinguish- 
able from weed-covered ant heaps. 

There are some villages in South 
Africa which are irredeemably hide- 
ous. Placed in ,the centre of a flat 
expanse of veldt, with all the howling 
winds of heaven sweeping through 
their monotonous streets and raising 
clouds of dust, they are most inhos- 
pitable places. The corrugated iron 
roofs reflect back the glare of the 
African sun, and increase the discom- 
fort. In the summer, flies abound, 
and make existence still more miser- 
able. The inn is stifling, the canteen 
noisy, and the fare abominable. 
Reader, do not travel in South Africa 
in the summer, and especially do not 
go to such a village as this. The ideas 
of flies, dust, rancid imported Danish 
butter, sardines, and corrugated iron, 
will be the only ones you will bring 
away. But remember that just as 
some villages are treeless, waterless, 
and barren, so some can be found cool, 
umbrageous and fertile. Three such 
villages as Stellenbosch in the western 
province, George in the midland, and 
Somerset East in the eastern province, 
are all pleasant places. In Natal 
there are some pretty villages, but the 
climate is more tropical, and, I think, 
considerably less bracing. 

There are many other characters 
about a South African village I 
might venture to portray, as they are 
of a peculiar kind. There is the 
kurveyor or carrier who drags the 
trade of the country about on his 
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ponderous ox waggons with spans of 
sixteen or twenty oxen. He enters the 
village after a long trek with an air 
of triumph, the long bamboo whips 
crack with a report like that of a 
pistol, the “'Tottie” drivers howl and 
sereech ineffably, the waggon creaks 
and rumbles along with the burden 
frequently of 10,000 ‘lbs.; the hur- 
veyor himself, who, night after night 
has drunk his coffee on the veldt by 
the lonely gipsy-like fire, and has 
slept in a swing hammock under his 
waggon through rain and cold, now 
marches along with the air of one 
who has got to port at last. How 
great the trade and occupation of 
these kurveyors is can be gathered 
from the fact that the whole materials 
of the town of Kimberley, its food 
and daily articles of consumption, have 
been carried there by ox-waggon. The 
ox-waggon is still a formidable com- 
petitor with the railway, even in more 
civilised districts. 1 do not know that 
there is very much romance about the 
waggoner’s life in South Africa ; but 
their occupation constitutes a feature of 
no small note in the village community. 
There is also the post-cart driver, who 
has done wonderful work in South 
Africa with his sturdy teams. Over 
mountains, passes, rivers and drifts he 
goes night and day at the regulation 
pace of six miles an hour. He and his 
horn are well known along the road. 
All have to clear out of his way and 
give precedence to the Queen’s mail. 
Haste, haste, post haste, and on he 
goes with a cheery word or a bit of 
chaff for those he meets. He is gener- 
ally a singularly pachydermatous in- 
dividual—in fact he must be to stand 
the excruciating jolts he experiences 
over the “divisional council” roads, 
If he cordially hates anything or any- 
body it is this abstraction called the 
“divisional council.” It is fortunate 
that this council has no soul nor body, 
otherwise the continuous anathemas of 
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the post-cart drivers might have had 
some visible effect, and have reducej 
them to the pitiable condition of the 
jackdaw of Rheims. Often the driver 
is a half-caste “ Tottie,” who has q 
most wonderful knack of handling 
four unruly horses. I think that many 
a member of the Four-in-hand Club 
would find out that, ifa “Tottie” driver 
gave him the reins sometimes, he 
knew comparatively little about the 
craft. The long journeys these drivers 
take, the solitary nature of the 
country, and the inclemency of the 
weather at times, all combine to make 
their trade an arduous one. They 
have, moreover, a great responsibility 
on their shoulders, for the post they 
carry is often extremely valuable, 
especially from the diamond fields. 
The wonder is that highway robbery 
is as little practised as it is. In a 
solitary post-cart, with often a solitary 
driver, there is being daily conveyed 
diamond property to the value of 
thousands of pounds. The carts 
are very regular as a rule, and at a 
certain time of the day his horn is 
heard in the village street, and the 
well-known face of the driver under 
his broad-brimmed hat, with a strap 
invariably round it, is recognised 
Thus the news from the outer worli 
comes filtering into the little sleepy 
hollow. The Times and the Standari 
are four or five weeks old perhaps 
but it is surprising with what avidity 
these ancient journals are perused by 
those who look back upon the oli 
world from the little nook of South 
Africa. And sometimes an occasional 
paragraph in an English paper wil 
arouse in the breast of the reade 
the feeling that after all an African 
village, however quaint its character, 
genial its climate and hospitable its 
inhabitants, is not the place to live 
and die in. 
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LORD TENNYSON’S “ BECKET.” 


Ir is now fifty-five years since the 
young Alfred Tennyson made what 
was practically his first appearance 
before the public in that now rare 
and costly volume, Poems, chiefly 
Iyrical. At the moment of its issue 
Keats had been dead nine years, 
Byron six, Shelley eight. Scott, Southey, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge remained be- 
hind, four venerable chiefs of English 
letters; while Rogers, Campbell, 
Moore, Landor, Mrs. Hemans, Leigh 
Hunt were among the lesser lights of 
the time. The advent of the young 
poet of Jsabel and Lilian must have 
seemed to many contemporary ob- 
servers like the return of a_ saner, 
happier Keats, gifted with a large 
share, at once of Keats’s inborn me- 
lody and of that capacity for majestic 
movement which showed itself in 


Hyperion, but endowed besides with 
a temperament which promised what 
none of those who surrounded Keats 


could ever have foreseen with con- 
fidence for the poet of Endymion 
—an even and unhindered poeti- 
cal development. All the condi- 
tions under which the new writer 
first showed himself were infinitely 
more favourable than those under 
which the dead poet had lived and 
died. Keats’s culture had been a 
matter of slow and struggling growth ; 
circumstances were against it from 
the first; whereas the cultivation of 
the young Tennyson was evidently to 
a large extent a result of inheritance 
and environment. In the one case the 
poetic gift had had to struggle through 
ignorance and vulgarity and poverty 
into the splendour it was just display- 
ing when death overtook it: Tenny- 
son’s gift, on the other hand, had been 
born into a kinder world, and _ its 
accent betrayed its happier origins. 
All the influences of the time could 
be traced in the new comer. Coleridge 
had entered into him—who could read 


Haroun al Raschid without feeling it % 
—and the Wordsworthian wholesome- 
ness and simplicity were also present, 
and a true Wordsworthian passion for 
the common things of nature. A little 
dash of Byronism here and there bore 
added witness by its comparative 
want of success to the dominant cha- 
racteristics of the new poet. All that 
makes the strength of the English 
upper class, culture, moderation of 
view, hopefulness of outlook, sensi- 
tiveness on the one side to moral 
claims, and on the other to beauty, 
were represented in the volumes of 
1830 and 1833. A Frenchman of the 
time would no doubt have seen Eng- 
lish limitations in them also. But in 
pointing them out, he would have laid 
his finger unconsciously on one of the 
chief sources of future greatness in the 
young poet. For more than half a 
century, Tennyson has expressed with 
the force and eloquence of genius that 
general philosophical outlook, that 
dominant temper towards the world 
and nature which is pre-eminently and 
traditionally English. The stormsand 
doubts of the century have left certain 
traces on his work as they have left cer- 
tain traces on the English cultivated 
class, but they are not the deep, the vital 
traces which they left on Shelley and 
would have left on Keats if he had 
survived ; they are there only to throw 
into relief the unshaken confidence of 
the poet that all is yet well with the 
world, that life here is full of beauty, 
joy, feeling, and that human existence 
is rounded and enwrapped by a bene- 
ficent All which means well to man. 
How much we owe to this voice of 
hope and serenity which has been in 
our ears for half a century, perhaps 
few of us actually know. Poetry to 
our generation does not mean struggle 
and despair, as it did with more 
or less sincerity to the generation 
of Byron. In many ways we have 
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swept back again into the Eliza- 
bethan sunshine ; we have recovered 
in this century the Elizabethan magic 
and passion, a more than Elizabethan 
sense of the beauty and complexity of 
nature, the Elizabethan music of lan- 
guage. That poetry represents to so 
many of us a consolation, a charm, a 
friend in need is due no doubt first of 
all to the whole pressure and tendency 
of the English poetic tradition. Every 
English poet, if he is true to the poetic 
past of the country, may say of him- 
self as Wordsworth did— 


‘* Beauty—a living presence of the earth 
Surpassing the most fair ideal forms 

Which craft of delicate spirits hath composed 

From earth’s materials—waits upon my 


steps : 
Pitches her tents before me as I move 
An hourly neighbour.” 


In this passionate sense of beauty in 
life, in emotion, in nature, lies our 
poetic strength. Our supremacy in it 
has never been denied by other nations. 
They have other gifts in which they 
surpass us—sharpness and precision of 
form, ingenuity of workmanship, the 
power of light melodious narrative ;— 
and others, again, in the exercise of 
which they compete with the greatest 
work of our greatest men— those 
graver, deeper gifts which serve the 
poet when he comes to wrestle with 
the problems of the world. But the 
English passion for beauty, a passion 
which can be neither analysed nor 
described, but which can be felt 
through all our literature from 
Chaucer to Tennyson, is a thing by 
itself. Calderon possessed something 
like it, though in a light and com- 
paratively childish form, and we may 
say if we will that it entered into 
Daate, as did all gocd and desirable 
things in the poetic nature. But 
still, broadly speaking, it is an Eng- 
lish characteristic, an English posses- 
sion. Even in the eighteenth century, 
although other qualities were upper- 
most in the English poetical mind, it 
was still visible, and in our own 
century it has been pre-eminent. The 
youth of Keats was overweighted by 
it, while it protected the manhood of 
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Shelley from the cheap despair and the 
real lassitude and emptiness which had 
overtaken Continental poetry in the 
reactionary period after 1815. 

And in the young Tennyson this 
English tendency found renewed and 
exquisite expression, after the prema- 
ture deaths of Shelley and Keats had 
left us once more in urgent need of 
a great poet to give it voice. How 
great is our English debt to him! 
For half a century his poems have 
been a source of joy and therefore of 
strength to thousands of English peo- 
ple. They have quickened our delight 
in the natural world, they have fed 
and intensified our English sense of 
melody ; they have supplied us witha 
store of memories and impressions in 
which there is no feverish or poisonous 
element ; they have touched alk those 
feelings in us which are simplest and 
commonest, and thus have brought us 
repeatedly that best gift of the poet 
to his hearers,—emotion, and the 
quick leap and stir of sympathy. Any 
poet who has done as much as this for 
his generation may well claim from it 
a deep and personal gratitude. 

It is with some such thoughts as 
these that many among Lord Tenny- 
son’s younger contemporaries invari- 
ably approach any new work from his 
hand. Their sense of obligation, we 
might almost say of affection, is so 
great, that whatever he does, although 
they may have their reserves and ob- 
jections to make against it ultimately, 
is still always to them in a certain and 
very real sense well done. They are 
glad to have it, they are covetous of 
all that the voice which has meant so 
much to them has still to say, and they 
are prepared beforehand to listen to it 
with interest and respect. This was 
perhaps the attitude of the majority of 
Tennyson lovers, when the first drama 
from the hand of the author of Maud 
was announced to the world. Long 
years had indeed established a certain 
kind of bond between poet and reader, 
which had become a habit, and any in- 
vasion of an old habit of mind invari- 
ably produces an unwelcome and pro- 
testing sense of change. But still the 
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poet’s hold was so great that his new 
appeal was more than half decided in 
his favour before it was made. Not 
that Queen Mary required the help 
of that “personal estimate” which 
rightly and inevitably shapes itself 
in the mind of a poet’s own generation, 
and which a later generation corrects. 
For Queen Mary, whether it was a great 
play or not, was a noble piece of work, 
rich at once in moral and dramatic in- 
terest and in fine poetry. Its critics 
insisted that as a play it wanted unity 
and singleness of motive, that it had 
no climax, no guiding thread of in- 
terest ; and they pronounced moreover 
that it would not act. Its admirers 
felt then, and maintain still, that it 
was to be looked upon as a return to 
the chronicle play of the past rather 
than as a drama of the modern type, 
that it is dependent, and legitimately 
dependent, for some of its effects upon 
that store of historical memories in the 
audience which the Elizabethan chroni- 
cle play always presupposed ; that it 
presented us with a rich and moving 
picture of English life in the sixteenth 
century, and finally that it had unity 
of philosophical idea, if not a techni- 
cal unity of dramatic interest. And 
one and all of those to whom poetry 
appeals were agreed as to the splendour 
of individual scenes, or as to the perma- 
nence in English poetry of such images 
as this from the Cranmer scene :— 


**O bubble world 
Whose colours in a moment break and fly !” 


or such lines as these, taken from the 
last utterances of Mary’s despair— 
** A low voice 
Lost in a wilderness where none can hear ! 
A voice of shipwreck on a shoreless sea ! 
A low voice from the dust and from the grave.” 


And lastly, with regard to the stage 
version of the play, its friends were in- 
clined to attribute its relative want of 
success not so much to inherent dra- 
matie defect as to the vexatious condi- 
tions of the modern stage, and to that 
passion for realistic and elaborate ac- 
cessories which is every day making 
the higher English drama more and 
more impossible. 
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Queen Mary was followed by 
Harold, and Harold by the Cup, the 
Falcon, and the Promise of May. 
Haro!d excited a far less general in- 
terest than Queen Mary, but here again 
the fideles got a pleasure and a profit 
out of it, which is denied to those to 
whom the poetic mind is not a living 
and continuous whole expressed in suc- 
cessive works, but a new comer, so to 
speak, to be judged afresh at each new 
performance. And now we have once 
more a considerable play upon another 
subject of English history. Before we 
give ourselves up to Becket, however, 
it may be worth while to recall to our- 
selves first, that this dramatic work, 
which, so far as publication is con- 
cerned, has been spread over a period 
of ten years, has been interrupted 
by the production of a lyrical volume, 
the volume which contains Rizpah and 
The Revenge. It is natural enough, as 
we look over these years, to put the 
“ballads” beside the “ plays,” and to 
try to estimate the relative strength 
and wealth of the different elements 
in the Tennysonian genius which pro- 
duced them both. The general verdict 
has certainly been cast on the side of 
the ballads—perhaps with a touch of 
exaggeration and petulance. The 
world, no doubt, would have lost 
greatly if the Tennyson we know had 
been forced by early circumstance into 
dramatic rather than lyrical composi- 
tion. It is impossible not to feel that 
his genius is first and foremost the 
genius of the singer. But the singer, 
if he be thinker and observer also, is 
sure, or almost sure, sooner or later, to 
try his hand at drama. Coleridge, 
starting, indeed, from a misapprehen- 
sion of the chronological relation of 
Shakespeare’s poems to his plays, 
maintains that every great poet tends 
naturally towards drama ; only in the 
drama can the poetic and philosophic 
elements which are present in every 
first-rate poetical endowment, find 
the “conditions of a compromise.” 
“Creative power” and “ intellectual 
energy” are at first at war within the 
poet, and the “intellectual energy,” 
generally speaking, for a while, carries 
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the day, or, as Keats would have put 
it, the delight in the “ pleasant won- 
ders,” the ingenuities, the exquisite 
surfaces of the world and art. But 
experience comes, and to quote Keats 
again, the poet’s “ vision into the heart 
and nature of man sharpens,” his 
nerves, and not only his intellect, be- 
come convinced “ that the world is full 
of misery and heart-break, pain, sick- 
ness, and depression,’ and in some 
form or other he is driven by the 
mere pressure of life upon his own sen- 
sitive gift, to throw himself more and 
more into the representation and an- 
alysis of human action. 

Action and its consequences—this is 
the material which the poetic maturity 
learns to prefer to the more ethereal and 
intangible thought stuffs with which it 
delighted its youth. The process may 
be traced again and again in the his- 
tories of poetic development. It would 
indeed be hardly worth while to dwell 
upon it at all, were it not for this re- 
proach of incongruity and misplaced 
pretension which is so commonly 
brought against the lyrical poet di- 
verging into drama. The truth seems 
to be that no poetic gift can be satis- 
fied without trying its hand at drama, 
or something as near drama as the cir- 
cumstances which surround it allow of. 
Certainly no thoughtful reader of 
Tennyson’s poems could have been 
surprised when Queen Mary appeared. 
As Mr. Gladstone pointed out long 
ago, in the Quarterly article in which 
he reviewed the Jdylls of the King, the 
work of the poet had become steadily 
more and more dramatic as he ad- 
vanced, both in material and concep- 
tion. There is a vast difference in- 
deed between dramatic material used 
under lyrical or narrative forms, and 
the drama proper. <A poet may suc- 
ceed in the one abundantly, and still 
fail in the other. But the onward 
step is one which he takes most natu- 
rally and most rightly, and the genera- 
tion which he has enriched is bound to 
follow him in it with sympathy. 

The subject of Becket is one which 
has presented itself to English men of 
letters before, though far more rarely 
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than the interest of it would lead one 
to suppose. We may well believe that 
it crossed the imagination of Shake- 
speare. Holinshed’s pages containing 
“the tragical discourse of ambitious 
Becket” are as graphic and as 
suggestive as any other portion 
of Shakespeare’s historical handbook. 
Shakespeare must have read them, 
and must, one would think, have been 
tempted by them. But the subject was 
one which the Elizabethan dramatist 
could hardly attack. The struggle 
between Church and Crown had been 
the great question of the sixteenth 
century, and under Elizabeth the na- 
tion had enthusiastically decided it in 
favour of the Crown. No dramatist 
could have handled Becket except 
from a sympathetic point of view, for 
it is Becket who dies for his cause, 
and not Henry, and the halo of 
martyrdom is very little dimmed by 
changes in the political atmosphere. 
But, on the other hand, to glorify 
Becket at the expense of the Crown 
under Elizabeth would have been im- 
possible. The dramatist who lives by 
first divining and then stimulating 
popular sentiment instinctively avoids 
a subject which might bring him at 
every turn into conflict with the ruling 
feeling of the day. 

Later writers, however, have felt 
the artistic capabilities of the duel 
between Henry and Becket. Mr. 
Aubrey de Vere, whose father’s play 
of Mary Tudor offers such an in 
teresting parallel to the Tennysonian 
Queen Mary, has treated the subject 


in a five-act drama, St. Thomas of 


Canterbury, which, it is to be hoped, 
Becket will recall to the minds of 
those who take pleasure in delicate 
and scholarly work. Landor made an 
Imaginary Conversation out of it, 
while Coleridge in the Table Talk has 
an interesting note on the point. 
“‘ Becket,” he says, “would make an 
interesting subject for Scott, if it is 
not rather too much for him. It in 
volves in essence the conflict between 


arms or force and the men of letters.’], 


The phrase “men of letters,” even 
though it be equivalent to clerici, has 
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such definite modern associations that 
to our ears it hardly fits a twelfth- 
century Churchman of Becket’s mili- 
8 tant type; it should have been rather, 
one would think, “men of ideas” ; 








=. but the little criticism is an interest- 
2 §F ing proof that Coleridge saw the sug- 
k. gestiveness and value of the Becket 
m, § struggle as an artistic subject. 
wi And where indeed could one find a’ 
@8 ff more pregnant theme than the shock 
ist Bf two such personalities as Henry 
gle and Becket? On the one side, a 
en Ff king full of rough and violent contra- 
ith FF iictions, headstrong, self-willed, and 
ae passionate, but still conscious of a 
1" Bf vreat mission, and moving steadily 
list B through all blindness and perversity 
ept B iowards the worthy end of an im- 
for proved civil order, a more complete 
use, B national unity—and on the other, a 
of B aan in whom the evil and the good of 
by Tithe medieval Church were marvel- 
ere. B iously mingled, now ennobled by re- 
rify ligious ardour, and now weakened by 
oWD F nost human infirmities, but still cling- 
al ing, through passion and mistake and 
s by obstinacy, to what he believed to be 
ting Fihe will of God, and dying, half for 
roids Hii; own cause and half for God’s, 
n at Finder circumstances of sombre tra- 
iling vedy, which left a lasting mark 
upon English imagination. The State, 
felt roughly seeking certain practical civil 
duel ads; the Church, throwing itself 
Mr. Fcross the path of the State in the 
play Fame of an idea, for which inexorable 
2 IF ircumstance could no longer find a 
oniaD Flace—these are the great forces be- 
“ee tind the story. And then the story 
18 


















itself—how rich in incident and con- 
wast !—whether in the temperaments 
ind deeds of the two leading actors, 
x in those of the group gathered 
ound them,—pope and emperor in the 
hckground, and at home, a circle of 
ishops, each representing a different 
nterest and tradition of English 
Mhristianity,—men of learning and 
rentleness, like John of Salisbury,— 
men of violence and blood, like the 
lorvilles and De Brocs,—the whole 
et in a framework of class interests 
_ &¥°"nd class divisions and new political 
ict, Dares, the play of which gives per 
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petual life and variety to the sub 
ject. 

In Becket Lord Tennyson has made 
use of all the great elements of interest 
possessed by the real story. He has 
not indeed, as some of his critics have 
complained, represented Becket as the 
Saxon leader of a Saxon rising against 
Norman rule, for the simple reason 
that such an idea has no historical 
basis, and was, in fact, only one of 
Thierry’s brilliant inventions, on a 
par with his discovery that the Eng- 
lish race at last got finally rid of its 
foreign kings by the execution of 
Charles I. But the true historical 
situation has been seized with great 
force, and very skilful and conscien- 
tious use has been made of the con- 
temporary historical material. The 
first criticism of the general concep- 
tion we feel inclined to make is that 
personally we should like to have seen 
more of Becket as chancellor, of the 
shrewd worldly man of affairs, who 
ultimately by a marvellous transfor- 
mation is to die the death of the 
martyr and fanatic. As it is, it is 
only in the prologue that we get a 
glimpse of the chancellor. In the first 
act he has already undergone his great 
change, and a certain opportunity, as 
it seems to us, of effective dramatic 
contrast has been missed. 

Another feature in the general plan 
which inevitably raises debate in the 
reader, is the introduction of the 
Rosamond legend. The action of 
historical tragedy, says Dryden, en 
larging upon Aristotle, in the essay on 
The Grounds of Criticism in Tragedy “ 
must be probable, though not neces- 
sarily historically exact. Evidently 
the argument as he uses it would have 
covered the contention that the reader’s 
sense of illusion must not be wantonly 
disturbed, that his existing knowledge 
has to be reckoned with, and should 
be rather appealed to than thwarted. 
In these days of legend-slaying when 
even the child can talk critical wisdom 
about William Tell and Rosamond’s 
bower, it was a bold stroke to inter- 
weave with the serious and historical 
interest of the principal action the 
u 2 
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fairy tale of Eleanor and Rosamond. 
Might not the feminine element in the 
piece have been drawn mainly from the 
real Eleanor, from her romantic story 
and her relations both to husband and 
sons, contrasted perhaps with some 
gentler figure, against the creation of 
which, history would have had nothing 
to say? But all these considerations 
must have presented themselves hun- 
dreds of times to the author of 
Becket, and as his choice ultimately 
fell upon the Rosamond story we can 
only feel with him its dramatic capa- 
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The first act and the last are espe 
cially rich in dramatic effect. The work 
of a dramatist as a whole, has to be done 
in broad and telling strokes ; the minute 
analysis of the novelist is denied to 
him. But everything depends on the 
skill with which he is able both to 
suggest and also to keep in due sub- 
ordination to the main outline those 
subtler shades of character which com- 
plete the picture, but may easily blur 
its general effect if too much space is 
given to them. The character of 
Becket in the first act has been 


bilities as a story, and take pleasute drawn both with admirable directness 


in the delicate beauty with which so 
much of it is treated. Rosamond is 
one of those women whom the Tenny- 
sonian hand is never tired of drawing, 
a nature all trust and innocence, living 
in its love, and finding existence a 
perpetual joy, until calamity and 
danger come, and the pressure of them 
evokes a spirit of heroic resistance in 
the child-like soul just as perfume is 
crushed out of a flower. 

The play falls very naturally into 
its five divisions. The first act ends 
with the flight of Becket to France 
after the council of Northampton ; 
the second act with Henry’s fierce 
determination to avenge the failure 
of his first attempt at negotiations 
with Becket in France—‘“I go to 
have young Henry crowned by York!” 
—the third contains the hollow re- 
conciliation of the king and arch- 
bishop at Frétheval and leaves Becket 
about to return to England, there to 
assert himself against the bishops who 
have defied the authority of Canter- 
bury, and with the further object of 
protecting Rosamond,—who has been 
originally committed to his charge by 
the king in the days of their friend- 
ship,—against the queen. The fourth 
act contains Eleanor’s discovery of 
the bower, and the rescue of Rosamond 
by the sudden appearance of the 
archbishop, while the fifth act, be- 
ginning in Normandy with the 
bishops’ complaints to Henry of 


Becket’s proceedings against them, 
ends, of course, at Canterbury with 
the murder. 


and also with a keen eye for detail, 
and for all those shifting changes of 
mood which represent the vital ele- 
ments of the man. Nothing could 
raise the image of the great archbishop 
more clearly before the mind’s eye than 
his speech in the first scene to his 
blindly-devoted follower Herbert of 
Bosham. Herbert, whose weaker nature 
bas passed entirely into the grip of the 
stronger, has an unreasoning belief in 
Becket’s mission which at once urges 
Becket forward, and enables him to 
pour out his own doubts and fears 
without restraint. 


“ Becket. AmIthe man? That rang 
Within my head last night ; and when I slept 
Methought I stood in Canterbury Minster 
And spake to the Lord God, and said ,‘ O Lord, 
I have been a lover of wines, and delicate 

meats, 
And secular splendours, and a favourer 
Of players, and a courtier, and a feeder 
Of dogs and hawks, and apes, and lions, and 
lynxes ; 
Am/Jtheman?’ And the Lord answered me, 
‘Thou art the man, and all the more the 


man. 
And then I asked again, ‘O Lord my God, 
Henry the King hath been my friend, my 
brother, 
And mine uplifter in this world, and chosen 


me 
For this great archbishopric, believing 
That I should go against the Church with 
him, 
And I shall go against him with the Church. 
And I have said no word of thistohim: _ 
Am J the man?’ And the Lord answered 


me, 

‘Thou art the man, and all the more the man. 

And thereupon, methought, He drew toward 
me 

And smote me down upon the Minster floor. 

I fell.’ 
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In the same way the character of 
Henry is finely put before us in the 
speech which the King makes to the 
council of Northampton after Becket’s 
refusal to affix his seal to the consti- 
tutions which he had already signed. 
It is not possible, as we have already 
said, in any work of imagination 
dealing with the Becket struggle, to 
make Henry the hero. But histori- 
cally Henry was the hero of a battle 
which in the end he practically won. 
And his greatness as a king is summed 
up in these splendid lines, the finest, 
to our mind, in the play : 


“ Barons and bishops of our realm of England, 


After the nineteen winters of King 
Stephen— 
A reign which was no reign; when none 


could sit 

By his own hearth in peace ; when murder, 
common 

As nature’s death, like Egypt’s plague, had 
filled 


All things with blood ; when every door- 
way blushed, 

Dash’d red with that unhallowed passover ; 

When every baron ground his blade in 
blood ; 

The household dough was kneaded up with 


blood ; 

The millwheel turned in blood ; the whole- 
some plow 

Lay rusting in the furrow’s yellow weeds 

Till — dwarft the race—I came, your 
King ! 

Nor dwelt alone like a soft lord of the East 

In mine own hail, and sucking through 
fools’ ears 

The flatteries of corruption—went abroad 

Thro’ all the counties, spied my people’s 


ways, 
Yea, heard the churl against the baron, yea, 
And did him justice; sat in mine own 


courts 
Judging my judges that had found a King 
Who ranged confusions, made the twilight 


ay 

And struck a shape from out the vague, 
and law 

From madness. And the event—our fal- 
lows tilled, 

Much corn, repeopled towns, a realm 
again,” 


In the love scene between Henry 
ind Rosamond, in the second act, we 
have the first introduction of a softer 
element, and how full of beauty some 
of the speeches are! The little lyric 
with which it opens is already famous ; 
it is worthy of the hand that has 
given us a hundred like it, and still 
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more beautiful. And how character- 
istic is Rosamond’s account of her 
first sight of Henry! If it stood 
alone, divorced from all its context, 
it would be impossible to hesitate as 
to the author of the picture. 

- Rosamond, O my life’s life, not to 

stile 

Ts all but death to me. My sun, no cloud! 

Let there not be one frown in this one hour. 

Out of the many thine, let this be mine ! 

Look rather thou all-royal as when first 

I met thee. 
Henry. 
Rosamond. 

Férgets me too. ; 

Henry. Nay, I remember it well, 
There on the moors. 

Rosamond. And in a narrow path ; 
A plover tlew beforethee. ThenI saw _ 
Thy high black steed among the flaming 

furze 

Like sudden night in the mainglare of day, 

And from that height something was said to 

me, 

I knew not what. 
Henry. 
Rosamond. 

So I lost mine.” 


Where was that ? ; 
Forgetting that 


I asked the way. 
I think so. 


In the remaining scenes of the 
second act we may notice the skill 
with which the character of Louis VIL., 
the Monk King, is sketched in, and 
the dramatic contrast between his 
character and Henry’s, while Henry’s 
frenzied outburst after Becket das 
qualified his apparent submission to 
the royal demands, by the fatal words 
“ saving God’s honour,” gives adequate 
expression to that mad violence of 
temper which in the great Angevin 
was strangely wedded to the highest 
statesmanship. The final scene of the 
act, after Becket’s fresh breach with 
Henry is made manifest, is marked 
by a bitter protest on the part of 
Becket against that tortuous papal 
policy which alone made Henry's re- 
sistance possible. The idealist and 
the fanatic, thwarted by vested in- 
terests which he despises and has 
never measured the full force of, has 
seldom been better expressed than in 
these lines :— 


“* Herbert. Thee, thou holy Thomas, 


I would that thou hadst been the Holy 
Father. 
Becket. 1 would have done my most to keep 
Rome holy, 
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I would have made Rome know she still is 
Rome— 

Who stands aghast at her eternal self 

And shakes at mortal kings—her vacillation, 

Avarice, craft—O God, how many an innocent 

Has left his bones upon the way to Rome 

Unwept, uncared for. Yea, on mine own self 

The King had had no power except for Rome. 

Tis not the King who is guilty of mine exile 

But Rome, Rome, Rome.” 

In the third act we may notice the 
beauty of Rosamond’s little outburst 
of song just as the toils of Eleanor 
are closing round her. She stands 
among the flowers of her hiding-place, 
no longer a vision of untempered youth 
and joy, but a woman startled into 
maturity of soul by the signs of 
coming evil, and between the bright- 
ness of the first scenes with Henry 
and the tragedy of her encounter with 
Eleanor, this lovely song slips in and 
gives voice and sharpness to the whole 
situation :— 

‘* Rainbow, stay, 
Gleam upon gloom, 
Bright as my dream, 
Rainbow, stay ! 

But it passes away, 
Gloom upon gleam, 
Dark as my doom, 
O rainbow stay.” 

In the great scene between her and 
Eleanor the southern elements in the 
queen's character, its hate, its levity, 
its vindictiveness, fused together in a 
temperament which knows. nothing of 
moral restraints while it is singularly 
open to sensuous and artistic impres- 
sions, are well brought out, and so 
is the sudden heroism of Rosamond 
when Eleanor bids her kneel for her 
life to Fitzurse. The intervention of 
Becket at the critical moment when 
Eleanor is about to deliver the fatal 
stroke is, to our mind, the least satis- 
factory passage in the play. It is in 
too flagrant conflict with the historical 
sense; the true and the legendary 
should hardly be brought into such 
vital and intimate connection as they 
are here. Would not an envoy from 


the great archbishop have answered 
the purpose of the drama equally well, 
without bringing him in person to the 
bower ? 

In the last act the different threads 
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of character and action are admirably 
worked out. The mingled grandeur 
and infirmity of Becket’s nature are 
brought out afresh in the conversatio: 
between the archbishop and John oj 
Salisbury just before the arrival of 
the knights and in the hurry and 
terror of the death-scene. The pride 
and tenacity of power which have 
weakened and blemished the spiritual 
man in Becket, are glanced at in the 
foreboding and regretful words of 
John of Salisbury :— 


** Ah, Thomas, 
The lightnings that we think are only 
heaven’s, 
Flash sometimes out of earth against the 
heavens, 


The soldier, when he lets his whole self go 
Lost in the common good, the common wrong, 
Strikes truest e’en for his own self. I crave 
Thy pardon—I have still thy leave to speak. 
Thou hast waged God’s war against the King, 
and yet 
We are self-uncertain creatures and we may, 
Yea even when we know not, mix our spites 
And private hates with our defence of heaven.” 


—while the thirst for rule which has 
guided the archbishop’s life is trans- 
figured, spiritualised almost into a 
virtue, by his last exultant ery :— 


“ At the right hand of power— 
ss and great glory—for Thy Church, 0 


ord— 
Into Thy hands, O Lord, into Thy hands !” 


—So ends an act which must, one 
would think, produce a great and 
legitimate effect upon the stage. The 
breathless rapidity of theaction, thedeep 
human interest of it, the contrast that 
it offers between the strength of hero 
ism and the strength of mere brute 
violence, the great questions involved, 
and the solemn setting of the whole 
in the gloom of the cathedral arches— 
here, at least, it would seem are all 
the necessary elements of dramatic 
success, 

But whether Becket is ever pre 
sented to us on the stage or no, it 
was worth Lord Tennyson’s writing 
and it repays our reading. It is not 
the work of a poetic prime, but it is 
the welcome child of a poetic old age, 
encircled by the affection and the 
gratitude of England. 
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A MILLIONAIRE’S COUSIN. 


“I speak of Africa and golden joys.” —2 Henry IV. vy, iii. 


CHAPTER IV. 
I GO FOR A VERY EARLY WALK. 


A FEW mornings after the events 
recorded in the last chapter I hap- 
pened to awake early, before the sun, 
in fact. It was not yet five o’clock ; 
but then five o’clock on a March morn- 
ing in Africa carries no such tremen- 
dous terrors with it as at home, so, 
after a few futile efforts to go to sleep 
again, I resolved to get up and start for 
an early stroll. 

There had been a heavy sea fog at 
night, and when I got down into the 
garden everything I passed was 
drenched with moisture. Up the 
narrow path I followed the acacia 
bushes seemed to have all involved 
themselves like houris in thin trans- 
parent veils, through which the leaves 
and twigs peeped seductively. Below 
the sea lay like a glass, set in that 
peculiarly dreamy calm which in this 
climate is said so often to precede 
wild weather. Save where one of the 
transatlantic steamers was slowly 
steaming away towards Oran, not so 
much as a trail was visible over the 
whole wide surface of the Mediter- 
ranean. A long grey bank of clouds 
which rested upon the horizon wearing 
all the air of some new island or conti- 
nent suddenly sprung into existence 
out of the deep. 

Early as it was, there were already 
signs of activity. From the Champs 
de Mars, which lay directly below 
me, I could hear the bugle notes 
sounding at intervals, and could see 
the little blue- and red-legged men— 
reduced by distance to the proportions 
of ants—swarming busily about over 
its brown expanse. Getting away 
from the knoll on which Hargrave’s 
house stands, I passed on along deep 





lanes overhung with cistus and cle- 
matis, and then across low and undulat- 
ing hill tops, still green and attractive 
in places, but spoiled and denuded by 
the vineyards which in this direction 
are rapidly swallowing up all the natu- 
ral growth around them. Before long 
I found myself straying amongst a 
multitude of small stony paths, all 
apparently diverging in opposite direc- 
tions, so looked round in hopes of see- 
ing somebody to guide me through the 
labyrinth. 

Presently, a sewr de charité, return- 
ing home from some early mission, ap- 
peared in sight advancing down one of 
the paths, her great white cap disturb- 
ing all the carefully balanced greys and 
greens of the landscape. Accordingly 
I waited her approach, and we walked 
on socially for some little distance 
together. She was a _ rosy-cheeked, 
cheerful-faced little being, without a 
touch of asceticism, and showed no 
unnecessary alarm at my vicinity. 
Just as we were about to part, the 
sun, suddenly mounting above the 
next ridge, shot its first great penetrat- 
ing shaft of light across the smoking 
furrows, dropping down a golden rain 
upon the brown upturned earth and 
dripping hedgerows, causing every- 
thing within sight to blaze trans- 
figured in the full effulgence. 

“ Tiens, c’ est gentil, n'est ce pas ?”” my 
little companion said, pointing a plump 
approving finger towards the luminary 
as she spoke. 

After this I walked on alone, follow- 
ing her indications as best 1 could, until 
I came to one of the edges of the Sabel, 
and then sat me down upon a big stone 
to take my fill of the view, the low 
cactus and palmetto-covered hills sink- 
ing rapidly away at my feet, with 
here and there a roof rising mush- 
room fashion out of the jungle, and 
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beyond the great vaporous plain of the 
Metydja shining iridescent in the 
morning light, its broad corn-covered 
waves sweeping southward, until they 
broke against the first rocky ramparts 
of the Atlas mountains, rising against 
a sky as blue and seemingly as solid as 
a dome of lapis lazuli. 

By this time I was beginning to be 
desperately hungry, and repented that 
I had not thought of laying in any 
provisions for the road. Seeing, there- 
fore, a house with a sort of shed or 
arbour before it, and an invitation to 
wayfarers in the form of a worm-eaten 
table, two chairs, and a few mats, I 
stopped and inquired whether I could 
have some coffee. 

A sour-faced woman, with a smart 
yellow handkerchief tied across her 
head, came and set a table for me; 
set it, at least, so far as to provide a 
plate—not a particularly clean one— 
also a knife, fork, and spoon, with a 
coffee cup and a salt cellar, after which 
she retired, and for some time no 
further signs of any festivity seemed 
forthcoming. Having waited patiently 
for some time, and being, as I have 
said, extremely hungry, I ventured, 
hearing voices on the other side of a 
partition which divided the erection, 
to step round and see for myself what 
the prospects were of breakfast. My 
amazement may, however, be conceived 
on finding myself suddenly face to face 
with no less a person than Miss Bonson, 
who was calmly seated before another 
similar table, regaling herself with a 
large cup of milk and a slice of brown 
bread. 

My astonishment was altogether 
beyond concealment. 

“ Are you having breakfast here ?”’ 
I inquired, gazing helplessly around. 

“T am having some milk and bread, 
if that is breakfast,” she answered, 
smiling a little at the question. “I 
often do so when I go out for an early 
walk,” she added. 

I looked round again. There was 
absolutely no one in sight, except a 
dignified old gentleman in a turban 
and a long white beard, who, seated 
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cross-legged in an obscure corner was 
absorbed in reflections, apparently so 
profound as to render him unconscious 
of all surroundings. 

“May I come and drink my coffee 
beside you when it arrives, or am [| 
bound to keep my own side of the 
partition?” I inquired, 

“ Certainly, come if you like—why 
not!” she answered simply. 

Not being prepared with a reply, I 
adopted the wiser course of bringing in 
my chair, the one on which Miss Bonson 
was sitting, appearing to be the only 
other which the establishment afforded, 
and we seated ourselves socially at 
opposite sides of the rickety little 
table, upon which my own portion of 
the entertainment was shortly after- 
wards deposited. 

Whether it was due to my previous 
hunger, or to the salubrious air of the 
locality in which we found ourselves, 
or to the exhilaration of this most un- 
expected encounter, I am bound to say 
that I have rarely relished a meal 
more thoroughly than I did this 
very impromptu little festivity. Miss 
Bonson, too, appeared, I thought, well 
content. Her colour was brighter and 
her spirits several degrees higher than 
I had previously observed them. The 
only person who did not seem to appre- 
ciate the incident was the woman with 
the yellow handkerchief, who came in 
several times, casting each time, I 
thought, anything but a favourable 
glance in my direction. ‘A small Arab 
boy had come up the lane and now 
stood leaning against one of the posts 
which supported the arbour, putting 
out, as if mechanically, from time to 
time a small dirty hand for alms. 
He was a pretty little being despite 
his dirt, his battered red fez set well 
back on his small, close-shaven head, 
his few other nondescript garments 
hanging about him in picturesque 
fragments, his brown legs crossed 
gracefully one above the other as he 
patiently awaited our pleasure. 

A dog belonging to the house came 
growling up, snuffing angrily round 
the child, so Miss Bonson begged the 
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woman to call it off. She only patted 
it however. 

“Fido is like me, he hates the 
Arabs,” she said, with a harsh laugh 
and a glance over her shoulder at 
the placid smoker in the corner. 
“Thieves, liars, murderers, every one 
of them !” 

Miss Bonson looked annoyed. 

“Other people can tell lies and 
steal, as well as Arabs, Mme. Jou- 
vert,” she said, in a tone of displea- 
sure. “And as to murders, it is a 
long time since anything of the kind 
has been heard of.” 

“A long time! Dame! Made- 
noiselle may not hear of it—very 
likely not, but that is because people 
do not speak of such things before 
mademoiselle; I can tell her that 
they happen constantly, every day, 
i tout propos. It is not six months 
since an old man in a house on the 
road to Bonfarik was murdered by 
seven Arabs, two of them his own 
herdsmen. They came very early in 
the morning, when every one else 
was away at the fair. Three of 
them stayed outside to keep watch, 
and the others went in and robbed 
the house of everything they could 
find in it, and then because the old 
wan would cry out they murdered 
tim with his own kitchen chopper, and 
arried him out and buried him in a 
corner of the garden. Hein / What 
does mademoiselle say to that? Was 
that nothing ?”’ 

“Were they caught?” I inquired. 

“ Dieu merci, yes. They were seen 
by a girl as they were going away, 
ind caught, and tried, and convicted 
wo, every one of them at the next 
cour d’assise.”” 

“And what was done to them!” 

“Done? Dame! On leur a coupé 
le cow” —with a significant sweep of 
one finger across her own bare brown 
throat. 

“What, all of them?” I said, in 
some surprise. 


“Dame! Yes, all; and a good 
thing too! Ca leur a fait du bien!” 


and gathering up her now empty cups 
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and saucers the woman turned brusque- 
ly away to the kitchen. 

“What an unpleasant woman!” | 
said a few minutes later, when we had 
paid our reckoning and were strolling 
down the path towards Algiers. 

“Madame Joubert? She is very 
unjust certainly to the Arabs, but 
then so are many of the colonists 
—most of them, in fact, unfortunately 
—she is not a bad woman otherwise. 
There are some little children belonging 
to a niece of hers whom she is keeping 
there at her own expense, though, of 
course, she is extremely poor.” 

“ Her house is a meritorious one at 
all events,” I said, glancing back. 
“What magnificent black hollows un- 
der the eaves, and those yellow gables, 
catching the light on their tops! 1 
must come up here again with a 
canvas some day, and see whether I 
cannot make something of it.” 

Miss Bonson did not immediately 
answer; my remark seemed to have 
started her upon some new train of 
thought. 

“ Have you always intended to be 
an artist?” she presently asked, ab- 
ruptly. 

“ Always? Well no, not always,’ 
I answered, smiling. “Always is a 
long time. If I recollect rightly, my 
first intention was to be a stoker on 
the railway: the noise and lights pro- 
bably suggested the notion. Then for 
a long time I thought a circus rider’s 
career the most glorious upon earth, 
and there have been moments when 
I aspired to be a pastry-cook, but that 
was chiefly when I was hungry.” 

Miss Bonson looked as if she thought 
my pleasantry a little ill timed. “I 
didn’t mean that,” she said, gravely. 
“T meant, how long have you been 
studying art seriously—as a pro- 
fession?” 

“ Between seventeen and eighteen 
years, I think.” 

“So long? Yet you look young.” 

“Tam twenty-eight. I don’t know 
whether you call that young or 
old.” 


“ Of course it is young. You really 
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began, then, when you were only nine 
years old?” 

“ About then. My mother had been 
reading about some genius who never 
could learn arithmetic, and disfigured 
all the walls in his vicinity with his 
sketches, but who was supporting his 
family and painting crowned heads 
by the time he was thirty ; so, as I 
could never learn arithmetic, and 
ruined my copy-books by scribbling 
over them, the analogy seemed com- 
plete, and they and I were taken away 
from school and despatched to an old 
Mr. Sturdy, a drawing-master, who 
flung the latter into the fire, and set 
me down to draw wheelbarrows.” 

“Wheelbarrows! Why wheelbar- 
rows?” 

“‘ Wheelbarrows were his specialité. 
It was before the era of scientific 
designing, happily for me, and my old 
gentleman was very strong on what 
he called ‘the round,’ maintaining that 
any one who could draw a wheelbarrow 
properly could draw anything. And 
I am not sure that he was very far 
wrong.” 

* And how long did you go on with 
him ¢” 

“ About five years—not doing wheel- 
barrows all the time, you understand. 
After a while I was promoted to 
stable-buckets and coal-scuttles, and 
then to ears and noses—plaster ones— 
from that to hands and feet, and so to 
the antique generally ; by which time 
I was nearly fifteen and beginning to 
try for the Academy.” 

To exhibit?” 

‘““No, no, for the schools. I tried 
twice and failed, but at last got in, 
and stayed there in all five years.” 

* And since then?” 

“Since then I have been—vwell, 
hammering on, painting a good many 
pictures and selling—by no means 
quite so many.” 

** But you really are succeeding now 4 
You have got over all the difficulties 
have you not?” she said, stopping 
short, and speaking with a sort of 
insistence. 

“ Have the crowned heads begun to 
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appear in my studio do you mean?” | 
said smiling. ‘No, Miss Bonson, | 
am afraid 1 can’t honestly say they 
have. As to supporting my family, I 
have none to support. I support 
myself, and that is about the very 
most that I can say I do.” 

My companion sighed, and walked on 
again with an air of discouragement. 

“T had no idea that an artist's 
training took so long,” she said, 
musingly after a while. 

“Well, yes, it is a long road,” | 
answered, “and I am not sure that 
any of the short cuts I have ever 
heard of curtail it particularly either.” 

Miss Bonson made no more inquiries 
upon the subject of art, and presently 
changed the conversation, and we 
talked for some time upon indifferent 
matters ; before parting, however, she 
asked me to call some afternoon at 
their house, as she had some drawings 
about which she would like my 
opinion. I promised to do so, and 
certainly had every intention of keep- 
ing my word. Several things, how- 
ever, intervened during the next two 
or three days to hinder my availing 
myself of the invitation, the conse- 
quence being that before the visit 
took place we met again, this time at 
a dinner given by Hargrave to his 
Algerian acquaintances. 

The first person to arrive at this 
entertainment was Mrs. Bonson, who 
came sailing in with her usual swan- 
like grace, followed by ‘her son and 
daughter. She sank gracefully intoa 
chair, but almost immediately after 
sprang up again and advanced, with 
a series of small ecstatic shrieks. 
towards a curtain which hung in au 
obscure recess. 

“Ah, so you have got those Cir 
cassian curtains!” she exclaimed 
taking hold of the fabric in question 
with the tips of two delicately-gloved 
fingers. ‘“ Now i do call that nice of 
you, dear Mr. Hargrave! It is such 
a comfort when one can feel that one 
is able to be of real use to one’s friends, 
and the minute I caught sight of them 
I knew they were exactly what you 
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wanted. I said to my friend, Erza Ben 
Ebenezar—such a delightful man, isn’t 
he? only so wickedly dear—though, 
that, of course, doesn’t matter to 
you”’—with a heartrending sigh—“ I 
said tohim. ‘Be sure you allow nobody 
to have a glimpse of those curtains 
until Mr. Hargrave has seen them— 
he will buy them if any one will.’ 
But please, please do forgive me, dear 
Mr. Hargrave, if I say that they are 
not hung rightly ; they are not indeed. 
Do excuse me, but you ought not to 
allow your servants to loop them up 
like that ; it is cruel—positively cruel 
—Eastern fabrics should never be 
looped; the loop is a mere western 
barbarism—a horrible thing utterly 
destructive of all form and harmony. 
And that cord too! Oh dear dear 


Mr. Hargrave, how could you ever 
allow yourself to be induced to sit in 
the room with such a cord? 
close my eyes, I must indeed.” 

“Well I did not know that it was 
so shocking, you see, Mrs. Bonson,” 


I must 


Hargrave said, smiling, “ otherwise I 
should not of course have had it. But 
if you will kindly show me now how 
toarrange them, I will see that for the 
future they are always hung the proper 
way.” 

“Why, of course I will, nothing 
in the world can be simpler, it only 
requires a little knack. Once the eye 
is accustomed——Hildegarde, dearest, 
will you arrange these curtains of 
Mr. Hargrave’s properly ?” 

“ Don’t you think they do very well 
as they are, mamma!” responded Miss 
Bonson, who had hitherto kept aloof 
from the scene of interest. 

“Oh, no, my love, they do not in- 
deed ; they are shocking—quite shock- 
ing. I beg—nay, I must imsist—that 
you come at once and arrange them 
before any one else arrives.” 

“What rot it all is,” muttered the 
amiable Marmaduke from the sofa on 
to which he had thrown himself. “ As 
if it mattered two straws how the cur- 
tains were hung, or whether there were 
any curtains there at all for that 
matter.” 
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While I was concealing the smile 
evoked by this undutiful sally, Har- 
grave’s attention was called away to 
some fresh arrivals, and shortly after- 
wards the rooms became filled. 

A few of the guests I had met be- 
fore, but the greater number were 
total strangers to me, which left me 
the more free to observe what was 
going on. Hargrave’s disadvantage- 
ous position as the owner of a house 
unprovided with a mistress was largely 
compensated for by Mrs. Bonson, who 
kindly swam, rather than walked, from 
group to group, pointing out, explain- 
ing, patronising, expending all the 
treasures of her flowery volubility 
right and left with amazing profu- 
sion. Whether he perceived, or did 
not perceive, her eftorts—was grate- 
ful for them, or the reverse—was not 
apparent from Hargrave’s manner. 
He pursued the even tenor of his 
own way, greeting every one with his 
usual somewhat matter-of-fact cor- 
diality, introducing stray guests to 
one another, and assigning the re- 
spective order in which they were to 
proceed to the meal, in the course of 
which latter mancuvre I found myself 
being marched up to a young lady 
with a round freckled face, a pair of 
wide eyes and a mouth to match, who 
had, as I speedily learnt, arrived at 
Algiers the night before in her papa’s 
yacht. She was rather a good-looking 
young woman despite her freckles, and 
once seated at the dinner-table, I began 
discoursing politely to her upon the 
usual local topics, but soon found the 
ground cut from under my feet. “Had 
I been to Bizerta, and Bone, and Con- 
stantine, and Tangiers, and Tetuan?”’ 
she rapidly inquired. For her own part 
she thought she liked Mogador about 
as well as any other place upon the 
African coast. There was some fun in 
walking about a town where, if you 
appeared without a veil, they stared at 
you as if you had got two heads, or 
were committing every crime in the 
decalogue. Algiers was a_ horribly 
stupid place, wasn’t it? There was no 
fun at all to be got out of it. She 
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could not think, in fact, herself why 
her father had put in there, except 
that he had hoped to find some 
letters. When they left they were 
going on straight to Tangiers without 
once stopping. Not to see it, of 
course, for they had been there 
dozens of times before, but because 
the Albatross, and the Warhawk, and 
the Cuttlefish had done it in fifty-four 
hours, and their skipper was sure they 
could do it in fifty-one, and she was 
sure that they could too ; for as for the 
Cuttlefish, every one knew that she 
was no better than an old tub, and no 
more fit to sail against their boat than 
a washhand-basin. Finding that I 
had not been to any of those places, 
that I did not possess a yacht, and 
moreover should not have cared to 
sail in one I if had, my young lady (I 
never to the end ascertained her 
name), soon dropped my acquaintance, 
and shortly after devoted herself 
to a stout, copper-faced individual 
who sat upon her other side, and who 
probably had been to all those places, 
for his complexion looked as if he had 
been held forcibly in the teeth of a 
gale ever since his earliest infancy. 
The evening was not, I thought, 
lively. There was a little indifferent 
music, and a good deal of wandering 
about, and vague gaping at Hargrave’s 
curiosities, which were eloquently com- 
mented upon by their usual expositor, 
who undulated from room to room 
taking various guests to this and that 
point of attraction. Once I observed 
that Miss Bonson and Hargrave had 
got together in a recess, he apparently 
telling her something—I was too far 
off to know what—which seemed to 
interest her. Just then, however, 
Mrs. Bonson happened to sail by on 
the arm of one of her various escorts, 
and as she did so paused to fling a 
glance of mingled maternal pride and 
commendation in their direction, upon 
receipt of which her daughter seemed 
suddenly to stiffen into rigidity, and 
I shortly afterwards observed that she 
had left Hargrave and was stand- 
ing in close proximity to the piano; 
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nor did they, so far as I could ob- 
serve, exchange another syllable 
during the remainder of the evening. 

As she was the first to arrive so 
Mrs. Bonson was also the last to 
depart, apparently under the impres- 
sion that it was incumbent upon her 
to see the rest of the guests away 
before quitting herself the scene of 
her elocutionary triumphs. Descend- 
ing the staircase at last, with her 
daughter upon my arm, I could hear 
her a few steps below us still pouring 
forth unabated streams of volubility 
into Hargrave’s patient ear. 

“You weren't bored, I hope, Dol?” 
my host said, some five minutes later, 
as we were mounting the staircase with 
our bedroom candles in our hands. 

“No, really I was hardly bored at 
all,” I answered. “I was rather 
amused, in fact, than otherwise. Do 
tell me, Hargrave, does Mrs. Bonson 
always pour out such floods of eloquence 
as she did to-night. I thought at one 
time we should have been literally 
washed away. What a desperately 
oppressive woman she is to be sure. 
Living permanently with her must be 
like residing inside a factory, or taking 
lodgings under the clapper of a flour- 
mill!” 

Hargrave looked vexed. 

“She does talk a good deal, certainly, 
but she’s not a bad-hearted woman, 
he said quickly. “Of course she has 
her tiresome ways. So. most people 
have, for the matter of that.” And 
with a hasty “good-night” he stumped 
off up stairs to his own room. 


CHAPTER V. 
HARGRAVE MAKES A PROPOSAL. 


No part of the arrangements and idio- 
syncracies of the Chateau d’Oc are in 
my preceptions more perplexing than 
the number of what, to me, appear the 
utterly idle and superfluous inmates 
with which its space is crowded. Set- 
ting aside the host and his guest, wé 
have first and foremost old Hickle 
bury, the butler, an aged and asth- 
matic functionary, who comes whee2- 
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ing into the smoking-room to announce 
that the ‘‘dedjeunay is hon the table,” 
or that “Mr, ’Argrave’s ’orse is 
hat the door,’”’ in a tone that might 
befit some venerable inquisitor pro- 
nouncing the last maledictions of his 
church over the body of its expiring 
victim. True Hicklebury is a legacy 
from the past, handed down to John 
from my great uncle’s time; indeed 
both in dress and deportment, pre- 
senting not a few points of resem- 
blance to that lamented alderman ; 
but if filial piety and an amiable de- 
sire to retain an old domestic obliges 
him to keep Hicklebury, what can 
filial piety or sentiment of any sort 
have to say to his also retaining, not 
only two stalwart footmen to assist 
him, but likewise the services of that 
magnificent gentleman known in the 
establishment as “ Mr. Hargrave’s own 
man,” whose duties, so far as I have as 
yet been able to ascertain them, seem 
to consist in lolling gracefully about 
the terrace outside the pantry door 
with a newspaper under his arm, or 
occasionally sauntering along the pas- 
ages with one or other lighter acces- 
sories of John’s wardrobe depending 
from the tips of two of his fingers. 

Out of doors no less than in, the 
same system prevails. Hargrave rarely 
rides, and much more often walks 
than drives, yet his stable literally 
swarms with horses and their attend- 
ant stable-boys—sleek-headed, clean- 
limbed, rakish-looking youths, who 
seem to bring the familiar aroma of their 
native mews into this orange-scented 
‘cene of their doubtless detested banish- 
nent. This portion of the establishment 
is reigned over by a bald, wizened, but 
not particularly elderly man, called by 
his master, William, but to every one 
else in the household known as Mr. 
Tummins. A highly agreeable indi- 
vidual is Mr. Tummins, by the way, 
and personally my favourite of the 
entire establishment. It is true that 
my ignorance of the cbjects under his 
tare is deplorably manifest. This, 
however, he is good enough to over- 
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look, or at all events to pretend to do 
so, and in the golden leisure of his 
many unoccupied moments he has 
more than once favoured me with his 
views upon a variety of valuable and 
interesting topics. 

Latterly this leisure has been less 
absolute than heretofore, owing to the 
exactions of young Mr. Marmaduke 
Bonson, who has a lordly way of 
coming or sending up to the chiteau 
and requesting the loan of this or that 
horse at the very shortest possible 
notice. About a week before the 
time of which I am now speaking he un 
fortunately discovered that the stable 
establishment there boasted a set of 
four-in-hand harness, and that two of 
the pairs of horses had occasionally 
gone together, from which moment 
neither Hargrave nor any one else was 
allowed a moment’s peace until a break 
was had out, the four horses harnessed 
to it, and he himself allowed to mount 
the box and exhibit himself to Algiers 
in the character of an accomplished 
Jehu. 

Now, that my nerves are less to 
be depended upon than those of the 
generality of mankind, is a statement 
which I should be at once prepared to 
contradict. At the same time I do 
not mind admitting that to sit upon 
the slippery cushions of a break, be 
hind four imperfectly-trained horses. 
driven by young Bonson down a pre 
cipitous road abounding in loose stones 
and other impediments, is consider 
ably more of a trial than I at all care 
to subject them to! Upon the first 
and only occasion upon which I did 
accompany the party, how any of us 
ever returned home alive remains to 
this day an entire mystery to me. 
Even Hargrave, who is stolidity per 
sonified, showed, | thought, occasional 
symptoms of nervousness and seemed 
preparing to assume the command 
whenever the crisis, never very far off, 
became yet more imminent; while Tum- 
mins from behind kept up a continual 
warning note of, “ Kindly, Master 
Bonson! Kindly, Sir!” an enig 
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matical ejaculation which appeared to 
mean that Master Bonson was _ to 
avoid selecting the worst parts of the 
road for going faster on,»and was to 
endeavour, if possible, to resist run- 
ning over more than three of the 
native population at a time! Finding, 
therefore, upon the afternoon which 
followed the dinner described in the 
last chapter that he was again to be 
indulged in this his favourite pastime, 
I promptly excused myself, and as 
soonas the usual excitement of thestart 
was over, I walked down to the villa El 
Hadjadj—so Mrs. Bonson’s house was 
styled—to pay my promised visit to 
that lady’s daughter, and to inspect 
the drawings. 

It was a dull, dust-laden day. A 
siroceco had been blowing since early 
morning, causing all the doors and 
windows at the Chiteau d’Oc to creak 
and moan portentously. Down in the 
town the dust-plague was maddening ; 
the streets, guiltless of water-carts, 
being hidden under a dense yellow 
cloud rising and falling fitfully, now 
swooping in one direction and now in 
the other, as the hot, wild gusts harried 
it relentlessly hither and thither. On 
such a day that impression of di- 
lapidation and _ shabbiness, always 
characteristic of the Bonson bower; 
became naturally even more marked 
than usual. No doubt a certain 
amount of oriental dishabille and de- 
creptitude would have been condoned 
and even weleomed by its owner 
as only appropriate and interesting. 
Unfortunately English — essentially 
and perversely English—shabbiness 
seemed to me to exhale from the 
house and all its appurtenances. 
Genteel poverty, aristocratic indigence 
appeared the one prevailing key-note. 
refusing absolutely to be eliminated 
by any devices that could be devised. 

Entering thesitting-room—into which 
IT was ushered by the same brown- 
faced youth in the same much down- 
trodden yellow slippers as before—I 
found Miss Bonson alone, and after a 
few minutes conversation she proposed 
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our adjourning to another smaller room 
near at hand where her drawing and 
painting materials were kept, and ac- 
cordingly led the way thither. 

She had taken down a portfolio and 
placed the first of the sketches con. 
tained in it in my hand, when Mrs. 
Bonson entered, and I was obliged to 
rise and offer her my greetings. 

“ Ah this is very nice! Hildegarde, 
I perceive, is showing you her paint- 
ings,” she said, glancing at her 
daughter with an air of compassionate 
grace. “No, no, not to me, do not, 
please, show it to me, I entreat of 
you,” she added rapidly, averting her 
head, as I was about to turn the one 
I held in my hand round for her in- 
spection. “ I am—my daughter herself 
will tell you so—a cruel, cruel critic ; 
indeed I know it myself! I feel it! 
1 often say that no amateur’s work 
should ever under any circumstances 
be shown to me. My eyes are terrible! 
They pounce upon every defect; no 
blemish—even the smallest—can es. 
cape their scrutiny; the least flaw, 
the slightest lack of harmony is at 
once fatal to my enjoyment, affection 
itself being powerless to blind me to 
deficiencies, and when I see them I 
am miserable; my conscience gives 
me not a moment’s rest until I have 
pointed them out!” 

“T am always glad, I think, to have 
my faults shown to me, mamma,” 
Miss Bonson said patiently. 

Rousing herself presently from the 
sort of «esthetic trance into which she 
appeared to have fallen, Mrs. Bonson 
proposed an adjournment to the garden, 
alleging that there was a fountain 
there which she had neglected to point 
out to me upon the previous occasion, 
and which it would be a regrettable 
thing for me to leave Algiers without 
inspecting. I expected Miss Bonson 
to demur to this proposal, seeing that 
I had been invited to the house 
specially to look at her drawings, and 


that as yet only asmall portion of the Fr 


portfolio had been passed in review. In 
this I was wrong, however. 
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f doing so she simply replaced the 
few sketches and studies which had 
been already subtracted from that re- 
ceptacle ; shut it, and tied the strings 
which confined its side; which done 
she replaced it in its former position 
against the wall, and herself led the 
way into the adjoining room. 

The sun being now tolerably hot, 
Mrs. Bonson did not proceed further 
than the doorstep, from which post she 
directed her daughter to the particular 
points to which she wished my atten- 
tion called. When reached, the foun- 
tain proved to be of a very ordinary 
Algerian pattern; the water having 
been originally conveyed from one 
tank to another in a series of small 
snake-like flutings which meandered 
sinuously about over the marble floor. 
There was a similar one, I knew, in 
Hargrave’s garden, and I had seen 
others elsewhere, the chief distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the present speci- 
uen being its high degree of dilapida- 
tion; mosses and lichens, evidently 
the growth of years, having so choked 
the channels as entirely to hinder the 
water from flowing; a circumstance 
which was of the less consequence 
veing that this consummation had 
teen already effectually prevented by 
the leaking of the tank from which it 
was intended to draw its supplies. 

Not finding anything to say concern- 
og it on my return, I diverted Mrs. 
Bonson’s attention by admiring a small 
wut well-tended border of shrubs and 
lowers which stretched for some little 
listance before the house, contrasting 
with the forlorn and slovenly condition 
f the rest of the garden. 

Having cut my farewells as short 
s possible, I approached Miss Bonson, 
who during the whole of my conver- 
sation with her mother had remained 
at some little distance apart, intent 
upon her gardening operations. 

“You will let me see the rest of 
your drawings another time, won't 
you?” I said as we shook hands. 

“Certainly, if you care to do so,” 
she answered. ‘‘I should be very 
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glad, in fact, to have your opinion 
about them. I know so few artists.” 

She took off the gardening gloves 
she had assumed, and walked beside 
me towards the gate leading to the 
high road. 

“T wish for your sake you knew 
a better one in me then,” I replied, 
with more gallantry, perhaps, than 
ingenuousness. 

“You are quite good enough, pro- 
bably, to measure the depth of my 
shortcomings,” she answered, rather 
curtly. “I sometimes wonder whether 
it is not already too late,” she went on ; 
“whether I am not too old ever to 
study art seriously—to take it up, I 
mean, as a vocation. Should you say 
yourself that I was too old?” she con- 
tinued, scanning my face scrutinisingly 
as if to extort a truthful reply. 

“Too old, my dear Miss Bonson, 
what an idea!” I exclaimed, struck 
by the discrepancy between the ques- 
tion and the youthful brilliant beauty 
which confronted me; ‘“ How could 
you possibly be too old for anything ?” 

“JT am twenty; that is old for a 
student, is it not, for a beginner?” 
she said simply. ‘You told me your- 
self the other day that you began 
before you were ten. Of course I 
have worked alone, but very likely 
that would not count for much; pro- 
bably I should have as much to un- 
learn as to learn. That is what is 
hard,” she went on with a sigh; “to 
work and feel that you have worked 
for nothing: that it would have been 
better, perhaps, if you had been idle 
all the time.” 

“Where did you think of going to 
study?” I inquired, evading the ques- 
tion as to her age, for preposterous as 
it was in one sense, in another, that 
in which she meant it, it no doubt 
was true. She was rather old to start 
upon that most arduous of tracks 
which more, perhaps, than most others 
requires the best energies, the first 
fresh adaptabilities of youth. 

“To London. I have an aunt 
there—a sister of my father’s—who 
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would let me stay with her while I 
was learning.” 

Mrs. Bonson had by this time gone 
indoors, and we were proceeding side 
by side along the walk which led to 
the gate. 

“ My mother does not altogether like 
the idea,” Miss Bonson went on gravely. 
“ She thinks that it is—not of course a 
derogation, she would not think that, 
but an uncalled for step upon my part— 
that I should be better at home. But it 
seems to me that there are some things 
about which one must judge for one- 
self. Weare not rich, every one can 
see that, so there need be no conceal- 
ment about it, and when that is the 
case it is a person’s duty to work if 
they can.” 

“Your brother does not seem to 
see the matter in that light,’’ I could 
not resist saying. 

“No, he does not, but then you 
must remember he is not strong” she 
answered quickly. “I do not think 
that he would ever be able to work at 


any profession in England, the climate 
would never suit him; whereas I, on 
the contrary, am very strong. Besides 
I really like work, and I am not at all 


afraid of it. And when one is not 
rich one must work,” she repeated in- 
sistantly, as if the fact of finding ears 
to which she might uncontradicted ex- 
press that sentiment was in itself a 
relief. 

We had by this time reached the 
gate, and were looking over it on to 
the road. As usual at this hour of 
the afternoon the latter was filled with 
a labyrinthine crowd of equipages of 
all sorts, sizes, and conditions. Smart- 
looking phaetons belonging generally 
to the more well-to-do of the local offi- 
cials—gentlemen in tight kid gloves, 
who sat, spruce and stiff beside effective- 
ly attired ladies reclining consciously 
upon their cushions; shabby fiacres 
packed with dishevelled tourists fresh 
from the steam-boats and Europe; a 
diligence bound for El Biar, its top 
covered with white-robed Arabs, their 
dark bearded faces lifted impassively 
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above the crowd; a cart piled with 
brown earth, on the top of which a 
negro, with a scarlet blanket around his 
shoulders, sat munching oranges out of 
a basket which he held between his 
knees. All these various conveyances 
and their various freights passed us by 
in motley succession, mixed up with 
the usual running accompaniment of 
donkeys and donkey boys, besides 
foot passengers of both sexes, and 
some six or seven nationalities. 
Presently the toot of a coaching. 
horn was heard in the distance, and 
a few minutes after Hargrave’s break 
appeared in sight, driven by the 
elated Marmaduke, who sat aloft in 
state, his mentor Tummins from be- 
hind keeping a watchful eye upon his 
proceedings. Hargrave saw us, and 
took off his hat to Miss Bonson as he 
passed, who on her side responded 
with a bow and a sudden flush, follow- 
ing the break with her eyes until it 
vanished out of sight. There was 
something suggestive and even a little 
dramatic, I thought, in this sudden ap- 
parition following so closely upon my 
companion’s recent sentiments, an ide: 
which may perhaps have occurred t 
her also, for she turned almost im 
mediately afterwards back from the 
gate, while [I pursued my way home 
ward up the hill. 

I was in no particular hurry about 
returning to the chateau, but as it wa: 
still hot and dusty, I got into one of 
those passing omnibuses which dis 
charge their passengers about half- 
way up the ascent, leaving which |! 
was leisurely mounting the road when 
young Bonson passed upon the opposite 
footpath without apparently seeing me 
and hurried down in the direction I had 
just left. 

“You contrived to get rid of yow 
charioteer remarkably early to-day,” ! 
said to John, whom I found standing 
at his own hall door. “I met him 
tearing down hill just now like 3 
maniac.” 

“Yes, I know, I have been a fool.’ 
he said, with an air of vexation. “ He 
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Whether this was the case or not, it 
immediately became evident that her 
brother would not; and he began 
promptly persecuting Hargrave defi- 
nitely to fix the day, so that there 
might be no possible danger of any 
further hitch, Little as I liked the 
inspiration under which the expedition 
was set on foot, I was naturally not 
ill pleased at the notion. I had as yet 
seen nothing of the country, except in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Al- 
giers ; and to go for an expedition of a 
week or ten days, to cross the Atlas, 
to get glimpses perhaps of the Sahara, 
at all events to see Arab life under 
new combinations and more favourable 
conditions than I had yet done, was an 
idea that could hardly fail to smile 
upon a man and a painter, whose 
opportunities for anything of this sort 
had hitherto been of the scantiest. 
Before separating that evening, there- 
fore, it was decided that the expedition 
should take place, weather permitting, 
upon the following Tuesday week. 


CHAPTER VI. 
WE START FOR THE ATLAS MOUNTAINS. 
Arter this young Bonson pervaded 


the chateau more steadily than ever. 


At no hour, in fact, of the day or 
night, did we seem safe from his 
persistent presence. He would arrive 
shortly after breakfast, and it was 
midnight often before he could be 
gently ejected from the door. How 
Hargrave put up with his exactions, 
or why the servants did not threaten 
to leave in a body was more than I 
could ever understand. 

Miss Bonson, on the other hand, re- 
mained during the same period abso- 
lutely invisible. Twice I called at the 
villa El Hadjadj, in hopes of being 
permitted to see the rest of the port- 
folio, but on each occasion was denied 
access. When at last the day ap- 
pointed for our expedition arrived, 
Hargrave despatched a servant early 
in the morning to secure rooms, and 
convey his and my luggage, thus leaving 
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the not over-superfluous space in thie 
waggonette free for that of the remain- 
ing travellers ; and a little before eleven 
o’clock—the hour already agreed upon 
for our start—we took our places in 
that conveyance, and drove down the 
long hill and up the short ascent lead- 
ing to Mrs. Bonson’s door. 

As that aperture proved to be stand- 
ing hospitably open, there was no 
occasion for us to knock or ring, and 
accordingly we sat patiently in the 
sunshine, while a confused hubbub of 
opening and shutting doors, running 
up and down stairs, pulling about of 
trunks, and such like notes of prepara. 
tion were making themselves audible 
overhead. 

The first to appear was Miss Bon- 
son, who apologised formally for her 
brother’s non-appearance, “he had 
been out late the night before,” she 
said, “but would not be very long 
now. She wore on this occasion a 
closely-fitting brown travelling dress, 
which suited her admirably, and looked 
strikingly handsome, but though she 
carried a small bag in one hand, and 
a railway rug over her arm, her ex- 
pression was entirely wanting in that 
look of alert and festive preparation 
which might seem to befit the occa- 
sion. On the contrary, there was an 
air of constraint and reserve about her 
which I had not observed previously, 
and which I could see produced at 
once its effect upon Hargrave, who, 
at sight of her, had sprung down, and 
advanced to relieve her of her various 
burdens. 

The sun was blazing hotly ; the two 
dusty-leaved acacias which stood on 
either side of the door offering the least 
efficient protection against its rays. It 
was by far the hottest day there had 
been since my arrival in Algiers, with 
something of electrical oppressiveness 
in the tension of the air, and in the 
brooding glow of the landscape, the 
precipitous line of rocks which ridge 
in the western side of the Mustapha 
slope showing a red and heated sur 
face above the pallid foliage. 
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in- peared, followed by his mamma, his 
ven appearance fully corroborated his sis- 
Don ter’s account of the cause of his pre- 
in vious delay. Mrs. Bonson, who wore 
the a diaphanous black garment with a 
ad- great many ponderous silver bangles, 
which clanked together metallically 
nd- when she moved, undulated around 
no her son, waving her jewelled fingers, 
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their snowy ridges against the thirsty 
hills. A warm breeze was blowing ; 
the ships in the harbour seemed to be 
rocking gently to and fro, as they lay 
at anchor. For an instant the whole 
vividly-tinted panorama —the villa- 
haunted slopes of Mustapha, the town 
with its quays, the harbour thrusting 
grey arms squarely into the sea, the 
sea itself with its scattered population 
of boats—all stood out with the dis- 
tinctness of a vision. The next a 
corner was turned ; we had shot down 
the first long steep slope; city, harbour, 
sea had all vanished, replaced by the 
lonely greenness of the hill-side; by 
grotesque companies of cactuses; by 
sturdy much-contorted palmettos and 
long glaucous processions of aloes, 
leading away into the distance, with 
here and there the candelabra-like 
skeleton of last year’s blossom rising 
sentinel-fashion along the line. 

It was pretty cool, as long as we re- 
mained upon the Sahel, but as we de- 
scended deeper and deeper the heat 
increased ; the breeze vanished with 
the vanishing sight of the sea; hot 
mist-laden exhalations rose from the 
more swampy parts of the plain. 
Hardly any people seemed at work, and 
except the sharp click of the horses’ 
feet, and the rattle of the wheels, a 
silence gathered round us that was 
oppressive. By the time we stopped 
at Bonfaric, however, their veiled grey- 
ness had grown into something like 
distinctness, and over the nearer slopes 
we could see the water-worn channels 
diverging hither and thither in all 
directions, like the veins upon an aged 
hand. 

Here, under the shade of the trees 
which line the road, the heat to some 
degree lost its hold, and we lingered so 
long that it was already six o’clock 
by the time we reached Blidah, the 
place where our first night’s halt was 
to be made. The last hour had been 
cloudy, and as we rattled over the ill- 
paved street and drew up at our hotel, 
a sullen mutter of thunder was going 
on overhead, mingling with the noise 
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of voices and the braying of a military 
band, sounds strange to us after our 
twenty miles of silence and isolation. 
Dinner over, we sauntered into tie 
square, where it was proposed that I 
should be taken to see such sights as 
were to be seen. As we were about 
to start with this intention, however, 
Hargrave’s groom came up and asked 
to speak to him, and accordingly he 
turned back to the hotel, begging us to 
wait, as he would return in a minute. 

Having waited more than ten times 
that period and finding that he did not 
reappear, we sauntered on along a 
couple of streets, sparsely lighted by 
stray twinkling lights, where the clink 
of a spurred boot or the muffled, slip- 
shod shuffling of slippers alone revealed 
the nationality of the passer-by. Blidah 
people appear to keep astonishingly 
early hours ; although it was now only 
nine o’clock nearly everybody seemed 
abed. Guided, however, by the twang- 
ing of some stringed instruments and 
the intermittent thumping of a tum- 
tum, we presently halted before a cur- 
tain which hung in front of a doorway, 
and on either side of which the light 
streamed invitingly. 

Marmaduke twitched the curtain a 
little aside, and through the chink so 
made his sister and I could to some 
extent see what was taking place 
inside. Apparently some sort of con- 
cert was progressing. We could see 
a platform, and a man seated upon it, 
who appeared to be reciting some song 
or chant to the monotonous accom- 
paniment of the instrument which he 
held in his hands. 

Young Bonson, with whom patience 
was not a marked characteristic, soon 
grew tired, however, of his office of 
curtain-holder. 

“You'd better go in, if you’re so 
deuced anxious to know what they’re 
at,” he said, impatiently. “I can’t 
go on holding this great lumbering 
thing all night, you know.” 

He pulled the curtain suddenly aside 
as he spoke, so that Miss Bonson, who 
was standing nearest to it, almost in- 
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voluntarily made a step forward; [ 
followed, and we found ourselves 
inside. 

It was a very ordinary Café Maure. 
A number of men, smoking and 
drinking coffee, were sitting at smail 
tables, or reposing on couches ranged 
around the walls. Besides the man 
we had already seen, a couple of 
Mauresque women, unveiled and 
rouged, were sitting upon the plat- 
form, alternately shaking and thump 
ing their drums in an intermittent 
and, as it seemed to us, a perfectly ir- 
relevant accompaniment to his strains; 
a big paraffin lamp, which swung just 
above where we were standing, light- 
ing up the not very brilliant or en- 
thralling scene. 

I have since been told that these 
songs are invariably hideously im- 
proper, but considering the language 
in which it was couched and the pace 
at which it was sung, itimight just as 
well have been the Ten Command- 
ments, or a page of the Koran, or 
anything else of the kind, for aught 
I, or probably any of our party, could 
tell to the contrary. Our curiosity 
satisfied, we were upon the point of 
retreating when the curtain was again 
pulled aside and Hargrave entered. 

Then, for the first time, it was that 
I realised the fact that Hargrave had 
a temper. Never, I think, before o 
since, have I seen a man look 
angry. He was positively inarticulate 
with fury, his usually ruddy complexion 
white for the moment with suppressed 
rage. Holding the curtain widely 
open he signalled imperiously to uw 
to pass out, an order which, under 
the circumstances, it would have re 
quired some courage to resist, and 
another moment saw us all fow 
standing in the empty street. 

Then, like a lion, he turned upo 
the hapless Marmaduke. 

“How dare you take your siste 
into such a place, sir?” he thundered 
towering over that puny youth as if 
about to annihilate him in his wrath. 
“ But [assure you, Hargrave—upo 
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my soul and honour I assure you—I 
never took her in at all,” the injured 
Marmaduke almost whimpered. “She 
went in of her own accord—quite 
of her own accord. Didn’t you, 
Hildegarde ?”’ 

“Certainly I went in of my own 
accord,’ Miss Bonson corroborated, in 
a different tone. “And what if I 
did, Mr. Hargrave?” 

John’s anger collapsed almost as 
suddenly as it had arisen. 

“T beg your pardon,” he answered, 
meekly, “‘ but please believe me when I 
say it was not a fit place for you to go 
to—it was not, indeed. Your brother 
does not know. Pray in any similar 
case be guided by me in future,” he 
added, entreatingly. 

Miss Bonson continued to frown, 
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but her frown lost its severity; an 
odd expression, half puzzled, half 
offended, yet not, as it seemed, entirely 
displeased, crossing her face. She 
appeared to be upon the point of 
speaking again. Suddenly, however, 
she changed her mind, and, turning 
abruptly away, walked rapidly in the 
direction of the hotel, and we three 
followed silently. Arrived there, she 
disappeared at once to her own room, 
while Hargrave, whose wrath evi- 
dently burned nearly as hotly against 
me as against Bonson, silently lit his 
candle and departed almost imme- 
diately after in the opposite direction, 
leaving that young gentleman and 
myself to entertain one another. And 
so ended the first evening of our 
pleasure excursion ! 


(To be concluded in the next Number.) 
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THe year has begun in cloud and 
anxiety, new and grave questions 
have risen on the horizon, some old 
ones have passed into acute crises, 
and everybody feels that before our 
annus mirabilis comes to its close, 
important decisions will have been 
taken, and momentous courses have 
shaped themselves. So long as we 
are in Egypt, whether on our present 
unstable footing, or in the definite 
position of protectors and masters, 
for so long we are in the very heart of 
continental diplomacy. We are now 
feeling with considerable sharpness 
the perturbations and distractions to 
which this will expose us. There is 
no reason to suppose that if we have 
really been drawn back into European 
confusions for a season, whether by 
the foolishness of men or the force of 
uncontrollable circumstances, we shall 
be any less able to hold our own than 
our fathers were. “The pilot that 
weathered the storm ’”’ will come again, 
if the need should come. What is clear 
is, that if by our presence in Egypt we 
have lost our comparative isolation 
from the veiled strife of the European 
Powers, we have also sacrificed the 
comforts of that isolation out of 
Europe. But it is no wonder that 
the first symptoms of the change are 
producing a shock of very unpleasant 
surprise. It is no wonder that the 
discovery that the continental vortex 
is no child’s play, is causing much 
vexation, and a considerable disturb- 
ance of our political composure. Those 
who play at bowls must expect rubs, 
and if Great Britain plants herself 
within reach of Prince Bismarck’s 
diplomacies, she must take her choice 
between compliance and buffets. 

After the events of 1870 had de- 
stroyed French supremacy in Europe 
an English diplomatist wittily ex- 
pressed the change by the mot, that 
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Europe had lost a mistress and got a 
master. For the caprice, impetuosity, 
nervousness of France, we had got the 
hard, positive, ungenial force of Ger- 
many. Yet it is well not to let our 
recognition of this carry us too far. 
Europe used to hang on the words of 
Napoleon III., as it now hangs on 
the words of Prince Bismarck. Time 
showed what a hollow painted image 
of a man the world had mistaken for 
a living and a mighty ruler. Time may 
show that the supremacy of Germany 
is as superficial and as transitory as 
that of France was. No country in 
Europe has prospects less substantially 
safe than Germany. Even when he 
is assuring his Reichstag that Ger- 
many is surrounded by friends in 
Europe, Prince Bismarck is bound to 
say that he does “ not mean to dispute 
or invalidate the words of his honoured 
friend, Count von Moltke,”—who had 
warned Germany in a memorable 
speech that she was surrounded not 
by friends but by enemies. The lustre 
of her splendid military achievements 
and triumphant diplomacy for the mo- 
ment blinds us to the crushing weight 
of her military burden, to the deadly 
hostility of France on the west, and 
the hardly repressed antagonism of 
Russia on the east. Internal particv- 
larismus is probably pretty near to 
its end. But Prince Bismarck’s work, 
enormous as it has been, and successful 
as it looks, may prove before many 
years are over to have been as weak 
in its foundation as the more colossal 
fabric of the Emperor whose mastery 
over Europe was finally destroyed at 
Waterloo. 

Meanwhile, the master is there, and 
his words are the most important for 
the hour of any that are spoken in 
Europe. His speech on January 10th 
was above all a deliverance of signal 
moment for Great Britain. There has 
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been some discussion whether it was 
reassuring or perturbing in its tone, 
and the difference of interpretation, 
we may admit, is not small. Nothing 
could be stronger than Prince Bis- 
marck’s disclaimer of all possibility of 
Germany standing one day against 
England in arms. “TI absolutely dis- 
pute this possibility,” he said, more 
than once; “it does not exist, and 
none of the questions now at issue 
between us are important enough to 
justify a breach of the peace either on 
that side of the North Sea or on this. 
And I do not know what other differ- 
ences could arise between us and 
England. Our differences of opinion 
with England will never, within the 
limits of human foresight, go so far as 
not to be capable of settlement by 
honest goodwill and skilful, provident 
diplomacy, such as is certainly not 
wanting on our part.” On the other 
hand, he dwelt with singular elabora- 
tion and a significant causticity on the 
differences actually existing, and then 
used language too full of meaning to 
be mistaken either by England or, 
for that matter, by France. “ It is not 
to be wondered at,” he said, in good- 
natured tones, “that England, in her 
consciousness that ‘ Britannia rules the 
waves,’ looks on in some surprise when 
her landlubberly cousin, as we seem to 
her, suddenly goes to sea too.” That 
surprise was not shared in the highest 
and leading circles, but these high and 
leading circles found it hard to mode- 
rate the first natural outcry at the 
right moment. Then came what may 
be called the operative words of the 
speech, which are so interesting to 
Us (— 


‘But we have time-honoured friendly rela- 
tions with England; and both countries do 
well to maintain these friendly relations. 
Should the English Government fully adopt 
the opinions of many British subjects regard- 
ing our colonial policy, we should scarcely be 
able to support the English policy in other 
questions which deeply interest England with- 
out ineurring the disapproval of the German 
people. We should pethape be forced to sup- 
port, without wishing it, those who are 
adversaries to England, and to establish some 
do, ut des,” 
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That is to say to us, in short and plain 
English, “If English statesmen fol- 
low the inspiration of Mr. Service of 
Melbourne, and their jowrnalistes jin- 
goes of London, then we will do nothing 
to check France in harassing them 
in Egypt, and nothing to discourage 
Russia from forcing the pace on the 
Indian frontier, even if we do not give 
a gentle push in both directions. But 
God forbid that Germany should ever 
stand against England in arms.” 

This is straightforward enough, and 
we do not know that, in a world so 
very far from ideal standards of moral 
sublimity as ours, there is anything 
of which we have a right to complain. 
But, of course, the desire to push his 
colonial policy is not the only side of 
Prince Bismarck’s position in our 
affairs. He is interested in the 
estrangement of England from France, 
for one thing, because it would weaken 
and distract France. He is interested, 
for another thing, in keeping England 
in Egypt, because the possession of 
Egypt would weaken and distract 
England. We should be the less able 
to withstand him in his colonial enter- 
prises, because the defence of Egypt 
would be an additional military and 
naval burden, and not at all a trifling 
one. For us to plant ourselves in 
Egypt, moreover, would be to give a 
new hostage, and that not a trifling 
one either, to any European Power 
that might at any time have a quarrel 
with us. We do not suppose that any 
of these considerations appear of enor- 
mous dimensions in Prince Bismarck’s 
mind, but German statesmen, like 
Germans in business, are not above 
picking up small advantages, and 
working, if need be, their calculations 
of profit even to farthings. So much 
the wiser they, and we can only wish 
that our own high Ministers would 
attend to their business in the same 
painstaking and provident fashion. 
At any rate, whether all this amounts 
to much or little, it signifies that 
Prince Bismarck is by no means 
without some small sinister interests 
in relation to this country, and that 
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we are now suffering a good deal of 
embarrassment from them, and from 
the circumstance of our actually being 
within his reach, 

The frankness with which his 
maxim of Do, ué des was addressed to 
England has not been missed or mis- 
understood by France. If the French 
Minister had any illusions as to the 
warmth of Prince Bismarck’s friend- 
ship for him, the speech of January 
10th has undeceived him, The organ 
of M. Ferry has spoken plainly enough. 
If Bismarck, it says, is willing to back 
England in Egypt, on condition that 
she leaves him alone in his previous 
acquisitions in the Pacific and other 
places, what becomes of that willing- 
ness to back France to which we have 
trusted so much? This perception 
that they are leaning on a broken 
reed naturally quickens the desire of 
France to come to an agreement with 
England, even if only of a provisional 
kind, as to the immediate and pressing 
difficulties of Egyptian finance. It is 
the passion of a foregone conclusion 
that makes politicians here insist on 
seeing in the French counter-proposals 
a stubborn defiance of English views. 
In admitting the right to tax the 
bonds, the French concede a point of 


the utmost importance They propose: 


a tax of 5 per cent. as against the 124 
per cent. proposed by England, but they 
at last grant the principle that the 
bondholders must contribute. They 
object to the English proposals as to 
the administration of the Daira and 
Domains, because they would have the 
effect of unshipping a considerable 
number of French employés. That is a 
small affair. So in fact is the Commis- 
sion to inquire into Egyptian finance ; 
is there any objection, unless Egypt is 
an English province, to letting four 
or five foreign book-keepers go into 
the accounts at Cairo in the interest 
of the Egyptian creditors? The real 
hitch is in the implied demand for an 
international control. There are ob- 
vious objections to such a plan while 
the British occupation lasts, if control 
stands for effective direction and power 
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of interference with the imposition, 
collection, and distribution of Egyptian 
revenue, such as was possessed by the 
two Controllers under the system that 
preceded Arabi’s revolt. But it is not 
certain that an international guarantee 
of the new loan necessarily involves a 
condition that goes to such an extent 
as this. The British Government would 
have acted with inexcusable precipi- 
tancy if, asso many of their irrespon- 
sible advisers violently urged them, 
they had abruptly broken off the 
negotiations, as they did with such 
magnificent imprudence when Lord 
Granville had a fit of the gout at the 
conference table last summer. It is 
not at all certain that the international 
guarantee can be had; there are many 
good reasons for suspecting that it 
cannot. For the moment the prospect 
of overcoming the immediate difficulty 
in a way that leaves the door open for 
further evolution of events in a satis- 
factory direction, is better than it has 
been since the Anglo-French agreement 
of the summer. 

The possible courses that Ministers 
have before them, if the present nego- 
tiations fall through for good and all, 
are pretty clear. Anybody can see 
for himself what they are, by looking 
at the plans that are urged upon them 
from various quarters in the public 
prints. They are easily enumerated. 

1. British occupation for an indefi- 
nite period, made palatable by a 
guarantee by England of the bonds. 
This, of course, would be tantamount 
to annexation, though it would be 
veiled by the name of a protectorate. 
A slight variation of this plan con- 
sists in making the period definite; 
but if it were longer than three years, 
we may be quite sure that just as, 
according to Talleyrand, non-inter- 
ventions mean pretty nearly the same 
as intervention, definite would mean 
pretty nearly the same as indefinite. 

2. England might say, “We are 
coming out as soon as ever we have 
got General Gordon and his deliverers 
away from Khartoum and from Egypt. 
Meanwhile, for the sake of peace and 
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quietness during this operation we will 
fill up the floating deficit out of our 
own pockets. We will treat Egypt as 
an English province ad hoc, but at the 
first moment, we will wash our hands 
of the whole affair, and the Euro- 
pean concert may then do what it 
pleases, —save in the Canal.” 


3. Egypt, with the sanction of Eng- 


iand, might supersede the International 
Tribunals, set aside the Law of Liqui- 
dation, and declare its intention of 
paying to its creditors as much 
interest as she could afford, after 
satisfying the expenses of adminis- 
tration, hoping that she would be 
able very soon to pay them regu- 
larly and in full. As a consolatory 
set-off to this coup d'état, England 
would undertake to withdraw her men 
as soon as ever the Khartoum expedi- 
tion was fully wound up—say, at any 
rate, by the end of the year—and 
would employ the interval in framing 
with France a plan for a gendarmerie 
to keep order. 

It is equally easy to enumerate the 
objections to each. 

To (1) they are these:—a. Risk 
of possible rupture and unquestionable 
coldness with France. 6. Repudiation 
of pledges made in a hundred speeches 
and despatches by British Ministers. 
c. Enormous extension of British re- 
ponsibilities (including the pleasant 
task of governing several thousands 
of Frenchmen, all looking upon us as 
usurpers). d@, Additions, direct and 
indirect, to the burdens of the English 
taxpayer. But the objections to an- 
nexation are so notorious that even 
its partisans dare not pronounce the 
— and we need not amplify the 
st. 

As for (2), it would be a course 
that a member of Parliament with 
oak and triple brass would not dare 
to broach to his constituents—that 
we should pay the bondholders, for 
allowing us to come safely away from 
4 country, where we have been saving 
their skins at the cost of our own. 

To (3) the objections are :—a. The 
risk of war straightway. 6. The 
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stain of repudiation by a country 
practically acting under our advice. 
c. The enormous difficulty of framing 
a plan, either in concert with France 
or not, for providing from neutral 
quarters a force that should keep 
order and prop Tewfik on his throne. 
d, The still more enormous difficulty 
of procuring any “order” in Egypt 
that could be kept, or would be worth 
keeping. 

Though the immediate pinch is only 
financial, it brings the whole policy to 
the front. As Mr. Gladstone said in 
August last, the bankruptcy that 
overhangs Egypt is the overspreading 
embarrassment which goes through the 
whole, and places every Egyptian 
subject more or less in a new position. 
The case then is this. We have first 
to make up our minds whether we in- 
tend to stay in Egypt in perpetuity or 
to come away within a few months. 
As for staying until we have dis- 
charged the task that we undertook, 
until we have performed our duty to 
the unfortunate fellaheen, until we 
have set up a stable constitution, d&c., 
&e., &e., the sooner we put away, at 
least among friends, that sort of cant, 
the better. The issue is annexation 
or evacuation, and that is the point on 
which men who act together must 
think together. If anybody has made 
up his mind that we shall never come 
out of Egypt, then he ought to settle 
with himself in which of various pos- 
sible ways we are going to stay there ; 
—whether we are going to “ square” 
France and how; whether we are to 
buy off the bondholders, or to defy 
them and their backers ; and so forth. 
As it is, the problem is not worked 
out, because men have not settled (in 
their hearts, we mean, not merely from 
the teeth outwards) the quod erat faci- 
endum. One thing only is perfectly 
certain, that if the majority of the 
nation has resovlved on annexation, of 
which we respectfully await better 
proof than even the most drastic and 
emphatic of leading articles, then they 
will have to turn out the present 
Ministers. Mr. Gladstone, at any 
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rate, cannot drift into the position 
of an instrument of the policy against 
which he has for seven years so uni- 
formly and ardently protested. 

It is a misfortune that it is practi- 
cally impossible to take a general elec- 
tion for so many months to come. The 
deficit will not wait, and we may be 
finally committed to annexation or 
evacuation before the opinion of the 
country can be effectively gathered. 
On the other hand, some portion of the 
financial account will have been ren- 
dered, and the public will have it 
brought home to them in a highly 
intelligible way what the new province 
is costing them. Whether this know- 
ledge will quicken their zeal for guar- 
anteeing interest on other people’s 
coupons at a rate which their own 
Ministers declared to be unreasonable, 
we do not know, and can only guess. 

Meanwhile, Lord Wolseley’s expedi- 
tion is steadily nearing Khartoum. A 
year ago General Gordon was sent 
there to bring away garrisons who had 
been the worst agents (see Stewart's 
Report) of Egyptian oppression, for 
the most part cowards, bullies, and 
robbers. ‘“ He distinctly understood,” 
said Lord Hartington, “that it was no 
part of the policy of the Government 
to despatch an expedition for the relief 
of Khartoum or any other garrison.” 
However, the expedition was sent. 
Perhaps it could not have been 
avoided. But its necessity, and the 
slaughter by the hundred at Abu 
Klea and elsewhere, of men as brave 
as Gordon, “struggling to be free,” 
ought to touch some consciences. 
Three thousand of the enemy slain 
at El Teb, four thousand slain at 
Tamasi, eight hundred at Abu Klea, 
—the tale is mounting up. Even if 
right and wrong have nothing to do 
with politics, as some do say, common 
sense has at least a nominal place in 
them, and the common sense of the 
mission of General Gordon has now 
been pretty effectively tested. Yet we 
should like to feel rather more assur- 
ance that similar harumscarum coun- 
sels will he rejected another day. 
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The irritation caused by the colonial 
enterprises of Prince Bismarck at 
Angra Pequena and in New Guinea, 
was very violent while it lasted. His 
dexterous publication of judiciously 
cooked White Books spread a feeling 
in this country that our Ministers had 
been outwitted ; and indeed there can 
be no doubt that they had been shame- 
fully dilatory, and that they had com- 
mitted the error of believing Prince 
Bismarck to be incapable of sharp 
practice. The irritation has subsided 
under the comforting conviction that 
Great Britain has, after all, got pretty 
nearly everything that is worth having 
of the surface of the habitable globe. 
But a good deal of susceptibility has 
been awakened, and the Colonial and 
Foreign Ministers must make their 
account with some sharp criticism for 
the past, and a vigilant supervision 
in the immediate future. 

These events have naturally re 
newed the vague talk about Colonial 
Federation. Federation is the name 
for a sentiment, and has as yet none 
of the look of business. The senti- 
ment! commands natural attention, 
for as long as the political union be- 
tween Englishmen in lands scattered 
all over the globe secures, as it does 
now, a preponderance of advantages 
over disadvantages to those whom it 
affects, for so long every effort will 
rightly be made to preserve it. Rabid 
disputants in the newspapers and at 
Jingo dinners pretend to believe that 
there is a school of politicians who 
are urgent for breaking the bond that 
unites us to Australia and Canada, 
und leaving them to their fate. Of 
course, the only reply to these dis 
honest controversialists is that there 
is no such school, nor any politician in 
this country of such prominence to be 
capable of identification, who enter 
tains any wish or intention of this 
kind. If a barbarous despotism like 
Russia, for instance, were to menace 
the free governments of Australia, 
there are few of us who would not 
fight to the bitter end to resist the 
catastrophe. At any rate, if there be 
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a politician who really hopes for the 
violent break-up of the empire, he 
ought to desire Federation before all 
things, for nothing would be so certain 
to burst the bonds between us as this 
attempt to draw them tighter. 

In an ordinary way, a project for 
constitutional reform is a definite 
scheme for meeting a definite abuse, 
injustice, or ‘defect. If our relations 
with the colonies are unsatisfactory, 
it is for those who are impressed by 
that fact to set forth of what evils 
they complain or are afraid, and to 
explain what remedy they propose. 
Let us have the problem intelligibly 
stated, and the solution specifically 
propounded. There ought to be no 
difficulty. Yet the more carefully we 
read the proceedings of those who are 
striving to press what they call Feder- 
ation forward, the less is it possible to 
understand what they wish us to be 
about. Mr, Forster is one of the 
most practical and experienced states- 
men in the country, and yet he care- 
fully refrains from making one single 
recommendation, and strongly advises 
his allies to do the same, in that not 
very prosperous Federation League, 
which is, with a few exceptions, com- 
posed of Fair Traders, Jingoes, and 
other patrons of political quackery. 
A very singular Conference has been 
held during the present month, and 
what is the upshot? A resolution, 
which, after a wordy and mouthing 
preamble, declares “the vast import- 
ance and imperative necessity of esta- 
blishing forthwith an inseparable fiscal 
and political union or confederation, 
analogous to that of the United States, 
between the mother-country and her 
colonies by the complete abolition of 
all tariffs in restraint of free trade 
throughout the Empire,” «&c., &e. How 
will Canada and Victoria like that? 
Why, it is only a week or two since 
the news reached us that the leader 
of the Liberal party in Canada had 
put forth a programme, a part of 
which was the right of Canada to 
make commercial treaties apart from 
the participation of the mother country. 


We are not going to examine the 
political economy of the Federation- 
ists, but what an irresistible charm 
Federation will have for the colonist, 
when he learns that the first step 
consists in the compulsory surrender 
of his own control of his own tariff ! 
Do these projectors really believe that 
the colonists are going to be caught in 
such a trap as this, by such sorry chaff 
as talk about “a Paramount Diet of 
Parliament of the whole Empire”? 
An Australian correspondent wrote 
to the 7'imes some weeks ago a letter 
that may be commended to the atten- 
tion of the framers of resolutions of 
this sort. He is speaking not of im- 
perial federation, but of the far smaller 
and less difficult object of a federation 
of the Australian colonies with one 
another :— 

“Of all the leading politicians in 
Australia the Premier of Victoria 
stands alone in his desire to realise 
the impossible. His speeches on fede- 
ration are looked upon by the vast 
majority of Australians as the utter- 
ances of an enthusiast on the subject. 
The obstacles to federation are at pre- 
sent and will, no doubt, remain for 
many years insurmountable. Queens- 
land and South Australia with ad 
valorem duties, New South Wales with 
free trade, and Victoria with protec- 
tion, are not prepared to modify any 
part of their respective tariffs. In 
Australia we hear more of the federa- 
tion of the colonies through cablegrams 
from England than we do in the 
colonies themselves.” 

If it were worth while, again, we 
should like to ask these gentlemen 
how they reconcile talk about a Para- 
mount Diet of Parliament with the 
creation of a union “analogous to 
that of the United States.” Do they 
suppose that there is a Paramount 
Diet, whatever they mean by such 
stuff, in the United States? There is 
a paramount body, no doubt, for inter- 
preting purposes, but the Supreme 
Court is no more a parliament than 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council isa parliament. As Mr. Albert 
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Dicey has reminded us in an excellent 
article in the first number of what 
promises to be an excellent periodical 
(the Law Quarterly Review), under 
federal institutions the Judicial Bench 
supports the whole strength of the 
constitution. Federation means . the 
supersession of Parliament by a Law 
Court. That may be a most desirable 
consummation, if you please; but it 
seems hardly worth while to break up 
an old and rather respectable State, 
simply because Prince Bismarck has 
put his hand on a bit of New Guinea. 

Lord Rosebery wrote to the Confer- 
ence as if it were true that New Guinea 
is part of the Australian continent. 
“ Recent circumstances have given 
Australia a frontier with a European 
Power, the greatest military Power in 
the world.” New Guinea is separated 
from Australia by a good many miles 
of sea, and even if it were not, it is so 
remote from the seat of military power, 
that Germany’s military strength at 
home will not be worth a straw in the 
Pacific, unless she adds to it immense 
naval strength. And here again, we 
will venture to borrow some whole- 
some sentences from Mr. Dicey. Our 
Federationists are above all Jingoes. 
We are to endure no nonsense from 


Germany, France, or anybody else. ° 


Will Federation stand us in good stead 
in dealing with Powers of this order ? 
“ Unitarianism,” says Mr. Dicey most 
truly, “ means the concentration of the 
strength of the state in the hands of 
one visible sovereign Power, be that 
power Parliament or Czar. Fede- 
ralism means the distribution of the 
force of the state among a number of 
co-ordinate bodies each originating in, 
and controlled by the constitution. 
Federal government means weak go- 
vernment. The distribution of all the 
powers of the state among co-ordinate 
authorities necessarily leads to the re- 
sult that no one authority can wield 
the same amount of power, as under 
& unitarian constitution, is possessed 
by the sovereign. A scheme again of 
checks and balances in which the 
strength of the common government 


is, so to speak, pitted against that of 
the state governments leads on the 
face of it to a certain waste of energy. 
A federation therefore will always be 
at a disadvantage in a contest with 
unitarian states of equal resources.” 
Again, we suppose that Federation 
is not in the name of union to be 
thrust down the throats of the Colonists 
against their will. It would bea dread- 
fully inconvenient result of all these 
projects if they should end in driving 
us to maintain more men and ships in 
order to keep the colonies inside the 
Confederacy. A speech has been made 
this month by a very eminent colonial 
representative, which ought: not to 
be burked. The Empire Club had a 
house dinner (January 15), and among 
the toasts was “ Britain, one Empire.” 
Sir Saul Samuel replied, and very 
much astonished his company by 
making the following remarks :— 


- Sir Saul Samuel said, in responding, that 
Great Britain at the present time possessed a 
united Empire so perfect that he believed 
the Union could not be made more complete. 
He looked upon the idea of Imperial Fede- 
ration as a delusion. He had, however, 
joined the Federation League, not in the hope 
of anything being accomplished by the move- 
ment, but because he thought he might be of 
some service in enlightening the League with 
the experience he had obtained of Colonial 
affairs. At present there was a number of 
British possessions known as self-governing 
Colonies ; they were copying the institutions 
which existed at home, so far as they could 
be adapted to Colonial circumstances. They 
had, on the other hand, initiated measures 
which the mother-country afterwards adopted, 
including vote by ballot and marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister. The colonists were 
loyal to the backbone, especially in Austra- 
lasia, and it was not possible to draw closer 
together the tie that now bound them with 
the mothercountry. The moment an Imperial 
Council er Parliament was created in this 
country Jor the purpose, it was said, of com- 
mon defence, a charge would be thrown upon 
the self-governing Colonies, and that charge 
would be beyond the control of their own Par- 
liaments. They would never consent to that. 
How, then, could Imperial federation be 
brought about? There was one charge which 
the Colonies would readily bear, in return 
for a service which the Imperial Government 
might render. It was a mistake to allow 
Colonies to have among themselves small 
fleets of ships for their own defence; and 
the better plan would be for the Imperial 
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Government to provide the necessary naval 
force. His advice, as a whole, was, let the 
Colonies alone, and depend upon it if ever 
England should be involved in war they 
would readily come forward to help with 
their last man and their last shilling.” 


Another colonial authority, Sir 
Charles Tupper, said on the same 
occasion— 

‘* With regard to Imperial Federation, he 
made no secret of the divergence of sentiment 
he entertained on that question. He was 
not one who believed it would be easy to 
adopt a Parliamentary system of Federation 
that would improve upon the institutions 
already in existence.” 


Then .there is Mr. Service himself, 
who in his letter to the Agent-General 
of Victoria in England, while urging 
him to support the movement for 
Imperial Federation, actually makes 
reservations which are, as he might 
see, utterly fatal to anything approach- 
ing to federation. ‘‘ Any scheme,” he 
says, “that may be decided upon, 
while it cannot take from us anything 
that we at present possess, must give to 
the colonies more legal and formal 
authority than they have now.” “ You 
are to give a general support to the 
idea [Federation], guarding of course 
our local self-government.” The mo- 
ment Federation passes from the 
reign of sentiment to hard business, 
we shall see ,what a hollow and un- 
happy word its advocates have chosen. 
The worst of it is that this Will-o’- 
the-wisp leads men away from plans 
for real and useful co-operation. 

Lord Grey, who has long been so 
famous for successful statesmanship, 
and whose fertile devices in the way 
of fancy franchises occupy a merry 
place in the literature of parliamen- 
tary reform of twenty years ago, has 
revived his proposal of five years 
back. The agents are to be quartered 
at the Colonial Office, to form a sort of 
consultative council for the Colonial 
Secretary of State. Sir Henry Parkes 
made the same suggestion a year or so 
since, and the objection which we then 
ventured to offer to his proposal is 
good against Lord Grey. “If the 


Crown is to act on the advice of the 
agents, then the imperial politics of 
any one colony must either be regu- 
lated by a vote of the majority of the 
members of the Council—however un- 
palatable the decision arrived at may 
be to the colony affected—or else the 
Crown will be enabled to exercise its 
own discretion, and so to arrogate 
to itself the right to direct colonial 
policy.” There is no particular ob- 
jection, we dare say, to having the 
Agents under the same roof as the 
Secretary of State, if that is all, and 
there may be some advantages, but 
that has no more to do with Federa- 
tion than it has with Monarchy. 

Considerable attention has been 
aroused by speeches that have been 
made during the month by Mr. 
Chamberlain and Sir Charles Dilke. 
{t is felt that these are the two 
ministers who, if common expec- 
tations of a transformed Parlia- 
ment are fulfilled, will exercise most 
influence on the policy of the future, 
and their deliverances at this moment 
are interpreted as due to a deliberate 
intention to strike the note of a new 
departure. Sir Charles Dilke was less 
specific than his colleague, though the 
tone was identical, and the concert 
was unmistakable. His most signifi- 
cant remark was to the effect that we 
must revise our notions of foreign and 
colonial policy, and readjust them to 
new circumstances. This may mean 
a great deal, and it can hardly mean 
less than that, in Sir Charles Dilke’s 
anticipation, we shall have to take an 
energetic and a forward part in foreign 
and colonial relations, where for a 
generation past we have been content 
to persist in masterly inactivity. For 
the immediate moment this change has 
no doubt, been forced upon us by cir- 
cumstances indicated at the beginning 
of this Review. But on the question 
how far the new departure in foreign 
and colonial policy is to lead us, Sir 
Charles Dilke will perhaps some day 
soon give us further and better par- 
ticulars. 


It is less difficult to be specific in 
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the region of domestic policy, and Mr. 
Chamberlain was definite enough in 
the programme which he unfolded, of 
subjects that a more democratic polity 
would make it necessary for us to 
consider. His starting point is that 
‘a more practical acknowledgment of 
the duties of property is the only firm 
and defensible basis of the right of 
property.” Wealth will find it to its 
advantage to raise the insurance that 
it pays to provide against the risks to 
which it is subject. The Poor-Law, 
and the large grants to elementary 
education, are familiar forms of this 
insurance, already recognised as desir- 
able and unavoidable. Mr. Chamber- 
lain, is not, he said, for bringing 
things to a dead level, but he believes 
that the community as a whole, co- 
operating for the benefit of all, may do 
something to add to the happiness of 
the great mass of its citizens. Coming 
to details, his first article is negative. 
He has no sympathy with state-aided 
emigration. 2. He is in favour of 
free schools. Education is insisted 
upon, because it is an advantage to the 
community, and the community ought 
to pay. The principle is conceded in 
the fact that the community does 
already pay the larger portion of the 
cost of national instruction. 3. What 
are the two greatest and most pressing 
social needs of our time! Decent 
dwellings in large towns at fair rents, 
and in the country facility for the 
labourer to obtain a small plot of 
land which he may be able to work. 
These objects may best be obtained 
through local authorities. They ought 
to have the power to acquire land for 
any public purpose. They ought to be 
able to force sale at a fair value—that 
is, such a price as a willing purchaser 
would pay a willing seller in the open 
market. Itsurely cannot be too much, 
says Mr. Chamberlain, to ask of the 
owners of land that they should hold 
their property subject to the necessities 
of the community, and that they should 
give up the chance of occasionally mak- 
ing an extortionate profit, whenever any 
portion of their property is required 
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for the public service. 4. Local taxa- 
tion should fall upon the owner as 
well as the occupier, and upon the 
owner of ground-rents also. It should, 
moreover, be levied not merely in pro- 
portion to a man’s rateable value, but 
in proportion also to his personal pro- 
perty, as a part of the interest he has 
in the well-being of the community. 
5. Imperial, as well as local taxation, 
needs revision. It is unjust that the 
precarious income of a professional 
man should pay in the same propor- 
tion as the income of a man who lives 
on the proceeds of invested securities. 
Again, is it out of the question that we 
should extend the principle of gradua- 
tion in levying the income tax, which 
is already recognised in the two de- 
grees of exemption and partial exemp- 
tion? 6. Land reform.—We should 
do much more than merely dealing 
with primogeniture in cases of intes- 
tacy, and} facilitating and cheapening 
transfer. The condition of agriculture 
is ruinous. Protection will not repair 
the breach. The farmer needs abso 
lute permanence of occupation. Be- 
sides that, it is desirable to endeavour 
to restore the old system of small 
yeomen, 

That is a brief and bald sketch of 
the new departure, and the new policy 
of the most advanced section of the 
progressive party in the state. The 
scheme is open to abundant criticism 
alike from economists, . agronomists, 
conveyancing lawyers, and politicians. 
But it is hard to see why it has been 
received with cries of communism and 
confiscation ; or at least it would be 
hard to see, if we did not know that 
whatever is advocated by one party is 
instantly denounced by the other with 
the hardest words that can be found in 
the vocabulary of alarm. 

In view of the power that will be 
possessed in the new Parliament by 
the Irish Nationalist party, it is of 
the highest interest to watch every 
straw upon the surface of that turbid 
current. The incident of the election 
of Mr. Parnell’s nominee for Tipperary 
a fortnight ago was very remarkable. 
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A convention was held at Thurles to 
choose a candidate for the vacancy, 
The nominee of the National League 
was rejected in favour of a local man, 
as ardent a champion of the national 
cause as his rival, but for some reason 
or another not favoured by Arch- 
bishop Croke. Such a result was a 
startling surprise. The blind bats of 
the Ascendency party were greatly 
elated ; their enemies were stupefied. 
But it was only for a day. Mr. Par- 
nell directed the calling of a second 
convention, and announced that he 
would attend it. Mr. O’Ryan was 
not to be frightened. He wrote a 
long letter to the Freeman, roaring 
defiance in every line. He declared 
that he was “ the repository of a high 
trust involving vital principles, com- 
mitted to his keeping by an historic ga- 
thering duly convened and thoroughly 
representative ;” that no mistake had 
been made ; that the cry against him 
was disastrous ; that ‘‘it impeached 
and struck a deadly blow at the Par- 
liaments of the people; the man who 
raised it was guilty of a grave crime 
against his country ;” and finally that 
it was high time “that Tipperary 
should think for itself, and even if it 
elected a bad or an unworthy man, it 
would. have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that the bungle was of its own 
making.” The screw was most strenu- 
ously put on. The Town Commis- 
sioners of Cashel proposed a resolution 
to the effect that they “ viewed with 
alarm the action in certain quarters 
of dictation, and cautioned those who 
were forcing a contest that they did 
not yet know the spirit of Tipperary”’ 
Mr. Parnell came down from London, 
met Mr. O’Ryan at the Archbishop’s. 
and went to the meeting. He was 
received with enthusiasm, Mr. O’Ryan 
withdrew, the nominee from Cork was 
chosen by acclamation, and a day or 
two later was elected without oppo- 
tition. 

Mr. Parnell’s speech, though no 
more eloquent in the fashion of Flood 
or Grattan, Curran or O’Connell, than 
is usual with him, was marked in a 
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singular degree by just that common 
sense and straightforward judgment 
—from their own point of view, be it 
understood—to which it is assumed 
that Irishmen never listen. Its cold 
reasonableness makes it worth tran- 
seribing :— 

**We have always been most anxious that 
local candidates should be brought forward. 
There are many men in this county well able 
to represent your county—men among your- 
selves and belonging to you. We have always 
been anxious to hear of such men, and to 
bring them forward so that they may bear 
their part in the work of what we firmly 
believe will be Ireland's regeneration. Upon 
this occasion we heard of no such man, and 
it became absolutely my duty to address the 
last convention as I did and point out that 
in the absence of a local man I believed.Mr. 
John O’Connor was distinguished, and that 
he would be welcomed into our ranks—that 
he would receive a greater welcome than any 
other. That was the amount of my dicta- 
tion. We do not claim the right of nomi- 
nating any member, But we claim this 
right, and it is one which we shall never 
surrender, rather than surrender which I my- 
self would retire from a struggle which, 
under these circumstances, would have be- 
come useless—we claim as men who, during 
four years of unremitting struggle against the 
force of English misgovernment, have at least 
given some prima facie evidence that we are 
entitled to the trust and confidence of the 
people—we claim the right of consulting and 
advising with the Irish constituencies when 
the duty of making such a grave and mo- 
mentous choice as they have had devolved 
on them on the present occasion comes 
round,” 


It may be a plague and a calamity 
that a Nationalist party should exist 
in Ireland, but as nobody has a prac- 
ticable plan for its extermination, 
English statesmen may find some ele- 
ment of consolation in the fact that 
though they cannot manage this party 
nor appeal to it, there is somebody in 
the country who can. The time will 
inevitably come for extending self- 
government in Ireland, and it is well 
that the Irish people should for the time 
have a leader who can lead them in 
the art of governing themselves. The 
more ominous part of Mr. Parnell’s 
proceedings was his speech on the day 
following his victory. “They were 
determined,” he said, “to obtain for 
the Irish farmer the fruits of his toil, 
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and the pretended fair rents of the 
Land Courts would have to give way 
to really fair rents before half the 
fifteen years’ term had expired. Bank- 
ruptey would swallow up the tenant 
farmers long before fifteen years if 
they were compelled to pay the rents 
as at present fixed. They had done 
their best for the labourer, and a 
Labourers’ Act had been passed. It 
was maimed and mutilated by many 
of its enforced provisions, but was 
laid on correct lines, and had prin- 
ciples which, he believed, would cause 
as much further legislation as to give 
the labourer some fair share of his 


January 23. 


rights and national heritage.” But 
sufficient unto the day is the evil and 
the good thereof. Mr. Parnell has 
made a speech at Cork since which has 
been interpreted as pointing straight 
to speedy separation. We do not read 
it so. The words seem rather to post- 
pone separation to another generation. 
Mr. Parnell speaks the usual language 
of restoring the rights of self-govern- 
ment which were stolen at the Union. 
But perhaps it will some day be found 
that these rights do not necessarily 
involve legislative independence, and 
may be obtained without restoring 
parliament on the old lines: 





